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No matter whether physical or mental labour is meant, or even if, s is too often the case in these days of fierce struggle for 
existence, an excess of either has to be accomplished, Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa will prov: of inestimable service. he jadedness and tired- 
ness which characterises thousands of young men and women of the present day too often resolves itself into a question of diet. 
Children and young persons do not require so much food as nourishment, e 
and a rastially digested Food beverage, such as Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, „5 
gives strength, stamina, and builds up and strengthens tlie tissues. 2 

Testimony to this effect from guards, engine - drivers, and other railway 
officials has already been published in these columns, and the following 
from Mr. F. Fitzgerald, 106 Broad Lane, South Tottenham, has just „ 
been received. E 
Mr F. FITZGERALD writes: 

“Last winter, after reading several of the testimonials from users of 
Dr. Tibbles’ V. Cocoa, I determined to give it a trial, and have used it ever 
since. I could not now do without it. Being a railway porter, and having 
to get up at 3.30 a.m., I found that a cup of Vi- Cocos before going out in the 
morning was very beneficial; and for night duty it is invaluable, being most 
cheering and invigorating. I cannot speak too highly of its merits. 

Hou are at liberty to publish this statement if you like. 


If Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is used in lieu of stimulants, the nutriment 
and physical vitality which it has the power of imparting are at once 
ee and the strength of the person using Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is 
steadily built up. These are medical facts, in proof of which the Pro- 
1 of Vi- Cocoa offer convincing medical testimony of the very 

ighest character. 

Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, 6d., 9d., and 1s. 6d., can be obtained from all 
chemists, grocers, and stores, or from Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa Limited, 60, 

61, and 62 Bunhill Row, London, E. C. 
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YOU CANNOT BE SURE THAT IT IS 
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TOBACCO. 
YOU ARE BUYING UNLESS YOU INSIST ON GETTING IT 
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PLAYER'S IS SOLD EVERYWHERE IN PACKETS AND TINS ONLY. | 
Ask at all Tobacco Sellers, Stores, &c., and take no other. The Genuine bears tho 
Trade Mark, NOTTINGHAM CASTLE,” on every packet and Tin. 
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Try the others first if you wish it. The only 
thing is, you will save time, labour, annoyance, 
money and metal, by commencing with GLOBE. 
Sold everywhere.—RAIMES & CO., 5 Philpot 
Lane, London, E.C., and Stockton-on-Tees. 
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ENTHUSIASTIC BUT SHORT-SIGHTED LADY ARTIST (to 
old labourer): “ My good man, what are those beautiful 
waving objects near those trees, rivalling the latter 
themselves in and beauty of outline, making such 
a beautiful variety in the landscape, and seeming to 

*twixt earth and heaven? 
Old Labourer (gruffly) : “ My shirts.” 


Nansen and His Pole. 


WHEN Dr. Nansen visited Leeds, soon after his North 
Pole expedition, a very amusing incident was witnessed. 
A large crowd stood outside the station to welcome him, 
two of his most ardent admirers being a couple of old 
men who kept waving their sticks and shouting them- 
selves hoarse. When the celebrated explorer h 
in his ging there followed in bis wake a waggon, 
dragged by horses, bearing a long iron pole which 
belon to an electric tramways company. Directl, 
the old men saw it, the following conversation too 

lace : 
P “ Well, III be blowed, Bill, he’s browt t’pole back wi 
him,” said one. 

“ Ay,” said the other, and we (only two at's noticed 
it. They're all running after Matis sitha; ey 
that ignorant—well, they can’t tell t North Pole w 
they sees it.” 


“Hat hard-boiled egg gave me a headache.” 
“You shouldn't eat -boiled eggs.” 


“I didn't eat it. A fellow hit me with it behind the 
ear. 
— . — 


„FRED D II,“ said his mother severely, “didn’t I tell 
you that you shouldn't ride your bicycle to-day, because 
you were naughty? . 

“This isn’t my bicycle,” said Freddie; “it’s Tommy 
Jones s. We've exchanged just for to-day.” 


— 
The Irishman and the Dove. 


Ax American minister was quite exercised over the 
falling away of his flock, and on inquiring into the 
cause of their doing so, found they were in the habit of 
attending other churches where the ministers were 
noted for their sensational preahing, so he decided to 
introduce a somewhat sensational feature into his 
otherwise dignified service, hoping thereby to outdo 
these other churches and gather in his scattered flock. 

He hired an Irishman, and then secured a beautiful 
white dove, and gave the son of Erin explicit directions 
to be up in the organ-loft on the following Sunday with 
the bird under his coat, and when the minister in the 
course of his sermon uttered the words: “And the 
Spirit of the Lord descendeth like a dove,“ he should 
release the dove, and as it descended over the heads of 
ge ie would be an apt illustration of the well- 


ge. 

On the Sunday in question, the minister delivered his 
text, and commenced his sermon. At the words 
mentioned, he closed his eyes, expecting to hear the 
rustle of wings, but on opening them no dove appeared ; 
he thought the Irishman bad forgotten bis cue, eo con- 
tinued with his sermon. Again be uttered the words. 
No dove appeared. 

Thinking the son of Erin was perbaps dozing he 
shouted the words out loudly. 

A shock of red hair appeared over the railing of the 
organ loft and a rich brogue answered : 

“ Begorra, sir, the cat ate the dove, and shall I throw 
down the cat? 

— — ——-— 


„00 Paut is a man of few words,” remarked tho 
politician. 

“Well,” answered the flippant friend, “you take a 
look at some of the words in a Dutch dictionary and you 
won't blame him.“ 

— 2 —— 

Now, my little fellow. you must take this medicine 
like a man. Your father doesn't grumble, does he, when 
he has to take medicine?” 

„Oh, no,” said the little fellow, “ but then he takes hia | 
All rights reserved.] i 


in hot water and sugar.” 


The September number of PEARSON’S MAGAZINE is a superb production. 


The Bother of a Child. 


To hear them cry and to hear them fret, 
To count them a trouble and care; 
To long for a moment of peace to forget 
* The crane of their ze ie Aaa 1 
o pender the years when the o and the 
Out to the as world of ait ee 
To learn and to know how to purry the blow 
In the terrible battle of life. 


To button their dresses and polish their shoes, 
To curl little ringlets of gold; 
To tie up a finger and poultice a bruise, 
To watch their sweet natures unfold; 
To lean to their lips when the sleep-song is sung, 
And wake with their laughter at morn ; 
To care for them, share for them, when they are young, 
Ere home-ties are severed and torn. 


To earn and to spend, to warder and keep, 
To teach them and guide and direct, 
To romp with them waking, and rock them to sleep, 
To yearn for an hour to reflect; 
To long for a season without any noise, 
Any crying or laughing at all; 
But, O, when the bother of childhood is done, 
And they leave us grown manly and tall, 


It is then that the shadows come lonely, come drear, 
And we sit in the silence and wait 

For the little child’s faith and the little child’s fear, 
And a little hand swinging the gute; 

For a little faint cry and a ripple of song, 
And a shout and a pean of mirth, 

And a little child’s bother to help us along 
Oer the weary rough roads of the earth! 


It is then that we hunger to have them again, 
To list to the noise of their feet ; 
To look through the light that they make like a lane 
Dream-fragrant and sunny rose-sweet ; 
The bother of children is bother no more 
When we ait all alone through the years, 
To yearn for the loved ones to come as before 
ith their laughter and sunshine and tears. 


ee fe 


Light that is Not Hot. 


Ir has been the dream of scientists to invent a light 
that shall produce a maximum of illumination with 
little or no heat. 

“What Nature can do, man can do,” has been their 
maxim, and though they have been baffled again and 
again in carrying Anis theory into practice, yet sub- 
stantial progress has been made, especially towards the 
close of this century. 

To understand the necessity of an invention that 
shall give a light without heat it need on'y be said that 
of the ordinary gas jet {'8 per cent. is heat, and only 2 
per cent. light. Though electricity was a great discovery 
and a distinct advancement, yet of 100 units of energy 
in an electric current only five or six come out as light. 

The light of the firefly is estimated to be 100 per 
cent. light. But so fur the wonderful little insect is a 

uzzling mystery to scientists, and the secret of its light 
kas not yet been found. : 

In ordinary sunlight every sensation that the eye 
experiences is the effect of 500 trillions of waves every 
second upon the ether above us, by the virtue of the 
molecular or electric energy of the sun. 

The principal line of investigation has been with 
vacunm tubes. Many excellent results have been 
obtained. An ordinary room has been illuminated with 
one form of illuminant that gave a splendid 1 
room without so much as the sources of the light being 
8 abs 

ne scientist has practically perfected a lamp that 
will give a soft and brilliant light with a bluish tin 
end in which there will be no hent, no connection with 
deadly wires, and no wire filament, as is now used in the 
ordinary incandescent light. This is reully the nearest 
approach to the natural light such as the fire-fly gives 
us. It is quite within reason that in the earl ap of 
the next century some new form of lighting wi dis- 
covered which will completely revolutionize all existing 
methods of illumination. 


Miss Quirr: “ The idea of anything of coral for an 
en ment memento!” ; 


Quirk : “ Why, isn’t it a cause of many wrecks?” 
— 2 — 

Coun „ When is the writer's cramp most likely 

Penman: “ When he knows that he's got to draw a 


cheque.” 
— fe 
So Very Accommodating. 


Scene: A swell restaurant (say, Simpson's). Waiter 
presents bill to swell, who has been dining both 
wisely and well.” 

Swel : “ Waiter, just tell Mr. Simpson I should like 
a word with him. Ah, how do you do, Mr. SimpsonP 
Some twelve months ago I dined here, but, unfortu- 
nately, was unable to pay. You made a few rather 

werful remarks, and then very properly kicked me 

lownstairs.” 

Mr. Simpson: Ah, I do remember the matter now 

‘ou mention it. But, never mind, sir—never mind. 

t bygones be bygones.” 

Swell: “ Just so, sir, I have now to compliment you 
upon the charming dinner I have just enjoyed—the 
wine was really excellent. But I am sorry to say—er 
—that is. I regret— er — well, the fact is "—(lifting his 
coat-tuils accommodatingly) “ I must trouble you again, 
Mr. Simpson.” 


— ee ih oe — 


“ OWLs are sad to be most devoted as lovers.” 
“Yes; they rever see each other in daylight.” 
— — 

„Onx of the latest novelties in Paris is a monkey that 
plays the violin.“ 

That's no novelty. There's a monkey in the house 
adjoining ovrs that keeps me awake every night by 
playing the fiddle.” 


— 3 
Beating His Wife. 
“I CALLED on Perkins last evening,” remarked Mr. 


romn. 

“Did you have a pleasant time?” inquired Mrs. 
Brown. 
„Very. Perkins was beating his wife when I came 


„What?“ 
“Tsay Perkins was beating his wife; but, of course, 
he stopped when I came in.” 
„Well. I should hope to!” 
“I begged him to go on, but he said some other 
time would do just as well.” 
“ You begged him to go on!" 
A “Why, yea. I didn’t want to spoil the fun, you 
now. 
Do you men to say you could have looked calmly 
on while he beat his wife? 
“Certainly. Why not?” 
“T thought you had at lesst a spark of manhood left. 
I suppose yon will be beating me next!” 
“ Yes, I think I could if you would play cribbage with 
me. 


“ Play cribbage?” 
„Tes; that is what Perkins and his wife were doing.” 
“ You borrid thing!” 


— — — 


“On, Harry, listen to this: In Siberia they chain 
convicts to their wheelbarrowa. eA 

„Woll. Harriet, you know very well you'd chain me 
to the lawn mower if you weren't afraid the reighbours 
would talk about it.” 


ee fe 


Mrs. Barbinsy was rcgaling Mr. B. with a few 
selections from the advertising columns. 

“Now, Lere’s something.” she exclaimed, “that I 
would like to have in tables. Just look here, John! 
Polished white top and curved legs——” 

At that instant little Madge entered. 

“Whats that?” said she. “Who's been writin’ in 
the paper bout gran pa? 


It is printed on the finest paper, is magaificently 


illustrated, and contains eight splendid articles and six splendid stories. It costs only sixpence. 
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1V.—HIDE AND SEEK. 


AssvREDLY Godfrey Morland had at last achieved his 
trium It had come to him after long waiting and 
much labour. Here was a 8 to capture the eyes of 
the critics and the heart of humanity. It was large and 
bold, for his genius loved a wide canvas, but withal it was 
painted with the patient fidelity of a miniature even to the 
= fe wel al of the primrose and the gleam on the wing 

So close was the scene and so real that as one stood by 
the picture the branches scemed to hang out into clear air, 
and one was tem: to lean forward and dip a lazy hand 
in the flow of limpid water. Tho heart ached with 
* longings at the calm loveliness of the scene. 

ree years ago the artist had eat before a wide, vacant 
canvas and dreamt it all, and behold, after three years of 
patient labour, his vision took form and light and b.auty, 
and was visible to the eycs of the world. hen his artist 
friends praised his picture—more by their eyes than by 
their lips—or when he stood alone in his vacant studio 

ing almost reverently on his masterpiece, as a thin 

Tistinet from himself, his heart rejoiced with the tough 
of artistic creation. 4 

But success meant more even than artistic triumph for 
the young painter. It meant human love and happiness as 
well, The face of the maiden in the picture with the rosc- 
leaf cheeks and eyes of forget-me-not blue, was no ideal 
beauty. Alice Lyle, who had loved him when the world 
frowned, was now to share his triumph. 

No y rivalries marre the full and rounded harmoay 
of his piness. His comrades all rejoiced with him in his 
triumph, and Ernest Beauchamp, his chief and dearest 
friend, was most hearty of all in his rejoicing. Yet here 
perhaps, if anywhere, a little twinge of 1 might 
fairly have been pardoned, for Ernest an Godfrey were 

artists, and had worked together, and Ernest had 
easily distanced his friend at first. His work was of that 
light and gracoful school, with a touch of sardonic humour 
that appealed to the fashionable world. His reputition 
was quickly made and easily held; bu now, with a picture 
that appealed to the human heart, Godfrey had outdis- 
tanced hiin for ever. . 

Nor was Ernest less his rival in love than in art. It 
was he who had first found Alice Lyle amid the roses of a 
country rectory, and he had wood her in his own sportivo 
fashion, half jest, half earncst, till Godfrey camo and saw 
and won. But his sunny temper was unruffled. He was 
loudest in his praise of the great picture, and he ins'ste | 
that he should be his friend's best man at the approach'n: 


The picture which still stood in the artist’s studio soon 
w to be the common talk of the artistic world of London. 

e dealers flocked to the place as miners to a newly 
discovered gold country. Foremost amongst them all cam> 
the king of picture dealers, Jacob Goldmirk. A staid 
looking man was Jacob, but his life was full of excitement 
and adventure. He had discovered miracles in reputed 
daubs. He had bought old masters for old songs in every 
corner of Europe, and made the fortune of a score of picture 
dealers, while he had made his own bigger that all the rest 
combined. 

Godfrey had refused ail offers for his masterpicce till 
after the exhibition. In his heart he loathed the thought of 
parting with it; but Goldmirk had purchased a battle 

ece which Godfrey had painted just before. It was a fino 

canvas, a shade smaller than the last, and full of life 
and power; but the subject, the charge of the Irish 
brigade at Fontenoy, had hurt the susceptibilities of tho 
British — and so the picture had hung unsold. Now 
Goldmirk purchased it for a fair price. 

“A fashionable painter, my dear fellow,” he said, “may 
paint just what he likes and it is sure to sell. You'll be 
the fashion presently.” 

They had a little mee 3 the studio to cclebrate the 

„Ernest Beaz p, Jacob Goldmirk, and Godfrey. 

sat late without lamps till the whito light stole in 
through the broad window and found hero and there bits of 
colour and life and beauty on the pictures round the walls, 

Mr. Goldmirk bubbled over with good humour like the 
champagne he sipped so frecly ; but Ernest Beauchamp was 
in a meditative mood, and looked out silently through the 

window, bathing his soul, as he said, in the moon- 

t. The room grew chilly, and Goldmirk at last called 

to him to shut the window and fasten it like a good chap. 
Godfrey added, “I don’t want burglars after the picture.” 

Ped words have a certain importance in view of what 

Next morning after breakfast Godfrey started for the 
2 He was under promise to bring Alice to afternoon 
tea and a last look at tho masterpiece before it went to be 


He left at eleven. About half. twelve Mr. 
called to seo him, and was told he had gone to the sonnet 
Hs threw off bis light erden planted’ 1 cha pes 
rew nt overcoat, planted a chair te 
his purchased battle piece, planted himeolf astride ont. lit 
a huge cigar, and was left smoking. 
was smoking still, but had drawn a fat picture 
and was noting tho prices with a 
etump of lead when Godfrey and Alice came into the 


Goldmirk started from his seat and turned his 
good-humoured Med pg td his brag ieee 

“ Halloa, Godfrey!” he cried. 80 you have sent the 
mastorpioce to be framed already Beg pardon, didn’t sce 
you a lady with you. How d’ye do, Lyle!” 


But Godfrey Morland did not hear tho last words, for one 
quick glance told him that the easel at the far end of the 
room wus vacant. His picture was gone! 

“Heavens! it has been stolen!“ he gasped out. 

He turned pale as a ghost, and Alice clung trembling to 
his arm; but the shrewd picture dealer kept his wits about 
him. a 

“Nonsense, man,” he said; “don't look so frightened, 
Miss Lyle. One cannot steal a big picture like that as easily 
as a postage stamp. It may have been shoved somewhere 
out of the way. Let us have a Icok round“ 

The honest confidence in his face and voice were as a 
cordial to Godfrey. They all three made a search of the 
room; but thoir hopes . ovaporated. The pieture 
was nowhere to be found. They found indeed a large 
wooden frame on which the canvas had been stretched 
‘ying against the wall without any attempt at concealment. 

picture had not been cut but stripped from the framo 
by drawing the tacks that held it. Not a icle of the 
canvas remained. Lying on the floor eloso to the window 
were a claw-headed hammer, a turnscrew, and a sharp 
scissors. Tho meaning of the bammer was plain enough, 
but the scissors puzzled them at first. 

Godfrey startled the others by a sudden cry as he came to 
the window. The fastening was undone. He threw up the 
sash and found a kaotted rope hanging from the iron work 
of the balcony into the street. ‘There was a running noose 
on the rope, and apparently it had been flung up from the 
street until it had caught in over the spiked heads of the 
railing of the balcony. The method, at Isast, of the robbery 
now secmed plain enough. But who was the chief 

A moment afterwards Alice made a still more startling 
discovery. It was a large, handsome mother-of-pearl button 
which Godfrey instantly recognised a3 a button from the 
brown velvet studio jacket of his friond, Erne:t Beauchamp. 

He too it from Alico's hand gingerly. 

“I don't believe a word of it,“ ho cried vehemontly 
answering the unspoken accusation in his own m'nd. 

Don't believe what? said Goldmirk, coming up to him. 
60 Oh ! * 

He looked suspiciously at the button which Godfrey 
held in the palm of his hand, and which he instantly 
recognised. 

“ What is that ?“ asked Alice. 
“Only a button from Mr. Beauchamp's jacket,” Goldmirk 
said. 

„Oh, no, he didn’t do it; he couldn't do it!” cried the 
girl passionately. 

We'll soon know,” adde i Godfrey, and he sat down to 
his writing table and scribb‘e:i a note. 

“What are you writing? Goldmirk asked cautiously. 

“A noto telling Ernest the picture has been stolen.“ 

“Do you think it safe—to warn him?“ 

“Perectty. I'd pledge my life he'll come. But I'll write 
a line to Sco lanl Yard at the samo time.” 

“One mein ent before you stand up,” said Alice, glancing 
over his shoulder. “There is a very clever woman—a lad 
dcieztive, Misa Dora Myrl. I havo heard wonderful stories 
about her. You might ask her to come.” 

Golfrey wro‘o a third note, Alice d rected it, and all three 
were dispatched with the servant. 

“Tike a han som, John, and lose no timo.“ 

While John was away yet another discovery was made, 
this tims hy Miss Lyle. In tho bottom of au old cupboard 
she found a pile of etrips and scraps of canvas cut small 
with a sharp scissors and smcarod hero and there with 

int. 
er n moment Godfrey was chilled with the thought that 
his great 1 had beon cut to pieces; but a second 
glance told him that the pile was not a twentioth part of 
the bulk of tho canvas of tho picture, and the fragments 
were let lic without more notice where they were found. 

Ernest Beauchamp was the first to arrive, pale and wild- 
eyed with excitement. 

“Stolen!” he cried excitedly. “Impossible? Why, it 
was here whilo wo were at supper last night. Who was in 
the studio since then ?” 

Mr. Goldmirk turned on him angrily. 

“I was,” he said, “for two hours. I came about twelve 
and I was hero when Godfrey returned at two. I never left 
the place for a moment, tho servant can prove that.“ 

“Who talks of proving?” cried Ernest. “No one sus- 
pects that you stole the picture.” 

But someone stole it, said Goldmirk doggedly. 

Why. what do you mean? 

For answer Goldmirk pointed to the button. 

That was found on the studio floor,” he said. 

Ernest started and turned pale at tho sight, 

“Mine!” he gasped out. 

“The window was open ; there was a ropo hanging from 
the balcony,” Goldmirk went on remorscleasly. 

Jou don't believe this, Godfrey ? You don’t believe this, 
Alice?” Ernest cricd indignantly, with a catch as if a 
een weich. ce aide epl Inspec’ 

ore either could reply tor Worral from Scotland 
Yard appeared on the scene. He shook hands with Mr. 
Goldmirk, whom he knew—Mr. Goldmirk knew everybody— 
wae ng the 3 A . Tas 

“ Now, if you please,” sai 0 stor briskly, “ w 

to business.” Pe ye mea 


With methodical precision he picked up the clues. Mr. 
Goldmirk, who kept his wits about him, briefly detailed the 
facts of the supper the night before his visit to the studio 
that day, an l the disappearance of the picture, and setting 
out in order the various discoveries they had made. He 


“It is plain it could not from the outside,” 
said. Then, a pause, “ as it opened last night?” 
Then the remembrance of Ernest’s “bath of moonlight” 
for the first time came back to Godfrey, but he matt 50 
reply. But Ernest Beauchamp himeelf 
was at tho window,” he said; “but what of that? I 


closed and fastened it when Icameaway. Surely you must 
remomber that, Godfrey. You remember, Goldmirk?” 

I remember Godfrey told you to fasten it,” said Gold- 
mirk slowly. 

Tho Inspector shuffled on his feet and coughed an 
embarrassed little cough. 

“1 hope it will come all t,“ he said at last, “I do 
indeed; but as things stand it is my duty to arrest Mr 
Beauchamp on tho charge of felony.” 

He laid 5 hand on the young painter’s shoulder. 

Jou are not bound to say anything,” he began, relapsing 
into the monotonous drone of the customary formula, “ but 
anything you do say may be used a 

“I beg your pardon for one moment, In: inter- 
rupted a clear, musical voice from the further end of the 
room, and a dainty little lady clear of the pictures. 
Sho was dressed in n neat tailor-made costume of somo dark 
tartan eoftened by a nestling lace frill instead of a hard 
man's collar at the threat. She wore a sailor hat with a 
gay ribbon and feather. The face she turned to the 
Inspector was full of om mae humour. eh 

“Miss Myrl?” he cried. The Inspoctor’s voice was civil, 
almost deferential. All the samo h> did not seem to be too 


well plensed at her sudden a; ce. 

„ Precisely,” she — pleasantly. “I’m a bit late 
I’m afraid. Your man canght me at home, Mr. Morland.” 
She singled out Godfrey at a glance. “But I had two 
urgent letters to write first so I came over after him on my 
bicycle. You were all so busy you did not hear me come in, 
— as you wore going over the case with my good friend, 
Inspector Worral, I thought it would be to interrupt, 
80 I waited, using my own ears and eyes in the meantime.” 

“ And you think, Miss Myrl——?” the Inspector began 
hositat ng. y. 

Haven't quite made up my mind yet. Must have a look 
round for myself.” 

Sho just glanced at the hammer and scissors and turn- 
screw that were lying on the table together. ‘The button 
sho took in her baud for the fraction of a second. She 
leant out over the balcony and examined the rope. 

Straight to the fireplace she went, looking into the ashes, 
and fished out a few charred fragments of paint-stained 
canvas, These she examined with such care that Alice was 
tempted to say timidly : 

“I found a lot of other piec:s just like those in the 
bottom of that cupboard.” 

“Ah!” said Dora sharply; “I heard nothing of that 
before.” 

She scemed excited for tho first time as she rummaged 
amongst the pile of canvas which Alice showed her, and 
finally bundled them all out on the floor of the studio, and 
set to work fitting them together. Under her deft fingers 
they began rapidly to assume a rogular shape. 

Presently Alice went down on her knees, too, and helped 
her without a word, while the four men watched silently. 
The canvas scraps seomad to have been deliberately ha:ked 
tu pieces; but the girls’ quick eyes and fingers found and 
fitte1 the and angles. Gradually the pieces took the 
shape of a largo picture frame about three inches 
spread out on the studio floor with two slight gaps in it 
where tho bits of canvas had been half burned. 

Dose, Jeaped up from her worz, her eyes bright with 
triumph. 

“ Well,” said Inspector Worral jestingly, “ have you found 
the picture? ” 

“Yes,” she answered with a smile, “I have found the 
picture!” 5 

They looked round the vacant studio in blank amaze- 
ment. 

“ Wait just one moment,” she said. “Lt us of 
cig things igs This hammer and turnscrew = = 2 
she said to mspector; “can you suggest why the thief 
—_ leave them after him if ho got away with the picture 

imself ? ”” 

“ You mean when he got away, I su er ea Myrl?” 

“I said if, Inspector; but it ly does not matter. 
Now look at tho rope. You see the knot at the noose is 
quite soft. If a man had gone up and down that rope the 
knot would be as hard as a nut.” 

“Then you really think——” the Inspector began when 
she cut him short again. 

“ We are just coming to that. Oh! tho button is next 
on tho list. You'll appreciate this point,” turning to Alice 
with asmile. “You see this button has been cut off, not 
dropped off. The threads are still packed tight in the holes. 
It was not likely, was it, I „ that Mr. Beauchamp 
would cut off his own buttons for the purpose of shedding 
sore 3 his friend's studio from which a picture was 
stolen 

“Now I come tothe canvas. We are getting ‘hot,’ 
Inspector, as the children say in their little 3. You 


Underneath the stolen picture showed neatly stretched on 

the framework, its edges clipped to make it fit unseen. 
“Why,” cried Morland in sudden inspiration, this was 

Goldmirk’s — it was to be sent home to-morrow, and 


— have gone with it. Then it was Goldmirk 
who— 


He looked round, but Mr. Goldmirk to borrow a 
Parliamentary phrase, “ walked out.” us 


[Next week: “WEIGHED AND FOUND WANTING, 


A beautiful painting by Abbey 
t 


Alston, R.B.A., adorns the September PEARSO AZINE. 
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“TURN ON THE COOLING 
TAP, PLEASE.” 


Way SnHovutpn’t WE Have 
Col D AlR SuPPLIED IN PIPEs ? 


In less than a century hence our descendants, in 
talking about the people who lived a hundred years 
before them, will solemnly shake their heads and 
wonder how on earth we were able to stand all the 


Big Orders. 


Dvugine my summer holidays at Great Grimsby I spent 
some hours on the jetty one morning watching the 
departure of the fishing fleet. 

Amid a tremendous straining, creaking, tugging, and 
groaning was the exodus accomplished. ‘The hoarse 
cries of the old salt in charge were very striking as he 
shouted his instructions to the vessels by name. 

At last came the gem of all, in the astronomical 
paradox, given with fifty-cannon power: 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY, 


* inconveniences it is our lot to endure at the present 
period of the world's history. 

They will bo able to rake up data to the eff. et that 
when it was hot we did not know how to keep cool, 
and when it was cold we did not know what to do to 
get warm. 

In their day our descendants will be able to turn on 
the warm tap when it is cold and the cold tap when it 
is warm. 

We at the present juncture of time are making it our 
business totry to keep cool. It isa very great effort, 
and cin only be accomplished by leaving off our usual 
wearing apparel; but with the sun's heat standing at 
eighty degrees and over in the shade, this is but a 
poor attempt at arriving at a satisfactory issue. 

Now, devices for producing cold artificially have 
multiplied enormously within the past decade, and the 

ion we make is that there should be no difficulty 
in fitting up our habitations with a system which would 
enable you to freeze the hot air pervading your house 
at this time of the year, and thus counteract the 
strenuous effort made by the sun to burn and frizzle 

ou up. 

. Tue suggestion is novel, but it is, at any rate, 
feasible. Cold brine, for instance, could be delivered 
to dwellings like gas, measuring the supply by suitable 
meters, and permitting each householder to utilise as 
much or as little of it as he may happen to require for 
the family refrigerator and for the cooling of rooms and 


The casual iceman, who is now to be seen on the 
streets with a lump of ice in his arms calling here and 
there at houses — other places, must in a few years’ 
time become quite a thing of the past, for it is undoubt- 
edly a very primitive and an inconvenient method of 
supplying yourself with cold. 

already & large number of commercial houses have 

a 


almost wholly doned the use of ice for refrigeration, 
substituting for it ammonia gas in pipes, or other 


chemical devices for cooling, and there is no reason 
why similar processes should not be applied in the 
household. 

An obviously economical way to accomplish this is to 
furnish the cold—eay, ammonia gas—from central 
stations by pipes. By actual trial it has been proved 
practicable to keep various compartments of a large 
refrigerator at different temperatures by such artificial 
means, according to the kinds of foods that are to be 
preserved, and thus the system already in use only 
wants extending so as to include your house. 

In one big box fish has been held at thirty-three 
degrees, meat at thirty-seven, butter and milk at forty- 
two, and fruit at forty-four degrees, proving that t 
manipulation of artificial cold is well understood by 


and electricity are supplied by public companies 
from central stations, either commodity ing 
cheapened thereby, and on the same principle some 
product or other for automatically cooling or beating 
your house could be supplied in the same way as gas or 
electricity. 

It surely cannot bs long before the new method 
supplants the old, though 3 ice will always 
be used for cooling drinks and for other purposes where 
the fancies of appetite are involved. 


PASTIMES 


A Weekly Magazine of Romance and Adventure. 


Anonast the profusely illustrated articles to be found 
in the current number are: 


LONDON’S GREAT DOG MARKET 
(tustrated with Photos and Sketches). 


WHERE 30,000 PEOPLE BATHE TOGETHER 
* (lusteated with remarkable Photographs.) 


A PARADISE OF PERIL 
(Pictures of the South Sea Islands and its Dangers). 


A CEMETERY FOR RAILWAY TICKETS 
(With Photographs of the Railway Clearing House), 


Besides complete illustrated stories and an instalment of 
the stirring serial, 


*FOR THE TERM OF HIS NATURAL LIFE.“ 
Moreover the design of the cover ä 
ou 


. e Pastimes.”’ will 
„„ eee in future e 


“Two Years’ Hard Labour,” a common 
with photographs 


“Stand by, arrest Moon, an 


come by!” 


— 2 — 


Case of Tit -for-Tat. 


A soxe that Mr. Brandran tells about himself oo- 
curred when he was a commercial traveller. 
during a general election, and young Brandran was 
travelling through tho West of England. 
The train had stopped at a small village, and as a 
farmer, who was sauntering up and down the platform, 
came opposite Brandraz’s compartment, he was asked 
if he knew that Lord Salisbury was in the train. 
55 the nan showed great interest, and 
sald: 


“No! Is be? 


J think he is not,” answered Brundran. “I only 
asked if you you knew that he was.” 
The farmer said nothing, Lut continued his walk on 
the platform. As he came opposite the window again, 
he remarked that their town had been experiencing 
some excitement. 


„What's the matter? Brandran asked. 


“The auth rities wouldn't let some folks .bury a 
woman,” replied the farmer. 


„What was tho reason for refi sing ?” 
“She wasn't dead,” was the laconic reply. 
And then he strolled away, leaving 


bis lips. 


— ____ 


Their First Quarrel. 


Apart they stood, 

He and she, 

In a terrible mood, 

Heartbreaking to see, 

For both were angry as they could bo. 

“John Henry,” she said, 

„Before we were wed 

You never told me my bair was red! 

Not that I cure 

What you think of my hair! 

But you said it was auburn a thousand times; 
Yon said it in rhymes— 

Ridiculous rhyn:es——” 

“Stop there, Maria!“ John Henry now 

With lowering brow, 

Said. “ A thousand times, 

Ere we were wed, you praised those rhy mes! 
Not that I caro“ 

“ You savage bear! 

You dare 

To tell me what a silly I was, 
Because 

I wanted to save your feelings!“ 
„That's what it was, sure enough! 
Twas awful stuff—'twas stuff!” 
„What was it, ma am, when you raved about 

“ My ‘kingly form,’ my ‘eagle eye? No doubt 
You meant it all! O yes, 


“Stuff!” 


I guess ! 
— aed I was the ‘apple of your eye!’ O, my! 


My eye! 

2 Tako raved of your lips, my dear— 

Those ‘ ruby lips, from which I hear 

With inward pang 

That horrible slang!” 

“TJ think you're as mean as you can be!” 

Said she. 

“That's true, O ‘apple of my eye,’ 

But you could be meaner if you would try, 
And you probably will, some day, you know— 
O, woe!” 

«You vowed to love and cherish me, sir! 

And, like a fool, I thought you were 

In earnest!” “You, madam, gave me your hand, 
And promised you'd love, and honour, and 
„ didn’t! I didn’t!” 

Lou needn’t shout!” 

„Tou know the preacher left that out! 

And what has become of your solemn vow— 
‘With my wordly goods I thee endow?’ 

J haven't seen the 1 

“ Young woman, don’t I buy your boots? 

And stays f 

One day ; 

You said: ‘ When we are married papa will 
Come down with something handsome.’ Still, 
I don’t seem to remember when——” 

And then 

She faced him. John ”—softly—“ didn't he 
Come down—the aisle—with me?” 


of unique interest, is given in the September P 


let the Evening Star 


It was 


randran biting 
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wh 905 more Lobsters 
* in Grickeb ? 


WovuLpD THE OLD-FASHIONED ILoB Act As A CHECK 
ON THE CENTURY GETTING? 


DuRino the last few years innings o' over a hundred 
have Lecomo so numerous that a number of articles have 
appeared in which it has been suggested that certain 
alterations in the rules with the object of checking the 
mammoth scoring should be introduced. 

Some of the suggestions were very igenious, but as a 
rule they failed to see that the fuult rested mainly with 
the bowlers. We have plenty of bowlers, but how many 
of them can b, described as first-class? Very few. 
And why ? Becaus . good round-arm bowling is a natural 
gift which very few players possess. 

They bowl straight, but that is all that can be suid. 

Why, let me usk, does not a bowler when his ineffective- 
ness is conclusively pro: ed, turn his attention to undcr- 
band, the art of which, unlike round-arm, can be 
acquired ? 

“Underhand is unpopular, and if not immediately 
succesful provokes derision,” he will tell you. 

What does that matter? The thing is to take 
wickets and keep down the present preposterous scoring. 

Let some of our bowlers try it. We feel certain that 
their bowling would show an improved average if they 
gave it a trial. 

Look at tke feats even in recent years which have 
been accomplished by underhand bowling. I remember 
one year at Cunterbury in which E. M. Grace captured 
every wicket in one innings with his artful twisting 
slows. Then there was Clarke, of Nottingham. People 
so turned up their noses at lobs that he was fifty years 
of ope before he got his chance, 

hat a revenge he did take. He wa; the terror of all 
batsmen, good or bad. At one time such was the terror 
he inspired that it was considered quite an achievement 
to keep one’s wicket intact for ten minutes. 

Or coming to more reccnt years, take the case of 
Walter Humphreys, the veteran Sussex “lobster.” 

With practically no other bowler to support him, he 
came out with the extraordinary average of 122 wickets 
for sixteen runs each ut the end of the s:ason of 1893, 
and was so successful against the Australians that the 
„Cornstalks, in the most sportsmanlike fashion, re- 
quested Mr. Stoddart to saa him in his team. 

It is true that Humphreys met with but a small 
measure of success on the true hard wickets of Australia 
in the more important matches, but in the minor matches 
he played hav c with the stumps and took seventy-three 
wickets for eight runs apiece. - 

And even against New South Wales, which included 
such players as Iredale, Gregory, and Dounan, he tucked 
up very considerably some of the team. 

We had the good fortune to witness that match, and 
remember the roars of Jaughter that greeted the early 
attempts of the batsmen tv play Humphreys. 

And it certainly was a most comical sight to see the 
veteran toddie up to the wicket and toss up his innocent- 
looking Job, the batsman rush half-way down the pitch 
with tho intention of smiting the ball for six at least, 
and then scamper back to his ground, glad enough to 
Brovees his wicket anyhow or escape an ignominious 

leath by stumping. 

The Oxford and Cambridge match of 1892 was an 
excellent instance of the effectiveness of even a second 
rate underhand bowler. 

As everyone knows, Oxford that year were nothin 
like so strong a team as Cambridge, but the presence o! 
a bowler in the person of Mr. J. B. Wood in their midst 
gave them a five-wicket victory. 

After their inglorious exhibition in the first innings 
Mr. F. S. Jackson, the Cambridge captain, determined 
to give his men a lesson in the art of playing lobs, and 
at ten o'clock rext morning the unusual spectacle of 
eleven Light Blues, all in a row, confronted by eleven 
amprompeu lob bowlers, was to be seen at Lord's by the 
early-comers of the spectators. 

Perhaps the most curious case of a lob bowler suc- 
ceeding after all the regular bowlers had failed occurred 
in the England v. Australia match at the Oval in 1884. 

The Australians made the terrific score of 551, and it 
is remarkable that every member of the English team 
tried his hand with the ball; but by far the most suc- 
cessful was A. Lyttleton, the wicket-keeper, who, as a 
last resource, took off his pads and bowled a few overs 
of lobs, in which he captured four wickets for 19 runs. 

— — — — 

Bacon: When a man is in love everything looks 
different to him.” 

Egbert: Yes; it’s the same way when he knocks his 
head against a gas bracket.” 

— § oe — 


NgLirie (aged twelve): Our family is awfully exclu- 
sive. Is yours?” 
Bessie (aged eleven): “No, indced! Wo haven't any- 
thing to be ashamed of.” 
— § eo _— 


Beaten: 7 know, Will said he'd like to be 
cau 5 
f * Yeo.” 

“Well, I caught him on the links this afternoon, 
We're engaged.“ 


but few realise what it ag? ete] graphic 5 illustrated 
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Questions Worth 
Answering. 


Half-a-crown is paid for every Question used, and 
Replies at the rate of two guineas a column. 


REPLIES. 


3677. Which Country Offers the Most Inducements to the 
Labouring Clas: es to Practise Thrift 7 

Germany commonly receives credit for being fore- 
most in this respect, but the Government encourage- 
ment of thrift there, whilst theoretically good, is 
hampered by over-supervision, which comes into con. 
flict with th! Social istic tendencics of the class intended 
to be benefited. Our own system is fur from perfect, 
but, as a whole, it may el: um to be the best yet devised, 
for it stimulates thrift not only Ly the Post Office 
systems of savings banks, insurance, and annuities, but 
it also encourages free competition in the provision of 
such facilities by means of friendly and similar 
societies under Government inspection. The French 
Rentes assist thrift by yi-lding a fairly good return to 
smull investors; but the primary object of the system 
is not, of course, the provision of a sufe investment for 
working men. New Zealand has nade some advanced 
experiments in tl:e direction referred to in the question, 
but they have been too small, and are too recent to 
found opinions upon. 

4678. Which Article of Commerce Most Often Figures as 
an Export and Import of the Same Country ? 

Coal. In Europe it is raised for export from, as well 
as imported into, Be gium. France, Spain, Russia and 
Germany, while practica ly every other Continental 
country imports it for re-export, mainly as bunker coal, 
but occasionally also as cargo. Even in the United 
Kingdom returns, it appears as an import, for cannel 
coal reaches this country from Virginia and New South 
Wales, and, during the Welsh colliers strike of last 

ear, several cargoes of bituminous coal arrived in the 

hames fiom Amcrica. In Asia. coal is both brought 
into and sent out of India, China, Japan and Siam, and 
in Australia there is a similar interchange throughout 
all the colonies except New South Wales. Canada and 
the United Stutes both send and receive it, but few of 
the South American Republics do so, save Patagonin. 
In Africa, Cape Colony and Natal impo:t British and 
American coal, whilst also exporting very large 

uantities of their own raising. There is, indeed, 
hardly a country in the world which does not show coal 
in both its exports and imports, although the quantities 
in some instances are very small in one direction. 
8679. Which Trade would it be Most Profitable for a 

Modern Robinson Crusoe to Know ? 

Practically the only respect in which the circum- 
stances of a modern Crusoe would differ from those of 
his prototype would be that he would be able to find in 
the wreck many improved tools and complicated 
machines, which it would be to his advantage to know 
how to manipulate. And as his first requirements 
would be shelter, defence from wild beasts, and the con- 
struction—if he did not get them from the wreck—of a 
few simple traps, weapons, and articles of furniture, the 
trained ability to use carpenters’ tools would probably 
be most useful to him. Next to a skilled carpenter, the 
man who would find himself most at home on a desert 
island would be a rough, backwoods farmer, accustomed 
to breaking fresh soil, mending or making his own tools, 
and making the Lest of poor resources in genial. Were 
the island inbabited, nothing would stand the adven- 
turer in better stead than a knowledge of up-to-date 
conjuring, which would enable him to establish his re- 
putation as a demi-god with little trouble and less risk. 
4680. Which Combination of Powcrs would Probably be 

Most Dangerous to the Peace of the World? 

That of France, Russia, and Germany. On land these 
three powers could place something like twelve millious 
of men on a war footing, and on sea they could mobilise 
a force which, in numbers at any rate, would be quite 
sufficient to neutralise any combination which this 


country might make with other Powers. Their internal 
resources would bo almost illimitable, granted always 
that their naval combinations did not break down under 
a sudden attack, say, of the combined fleets of Britain, 
Italy, and Japan. ‘Such an attack, if successful, would 
of course, paralyse their over-sea operations, and so con- 
fine ther armies to the continent of Europe; in which 
case the probability is that they would not risk a repe- 
tition of what happened during the Napoleonic wars. 
Still, were it possible that an offensive and defensive 
alliance could be concluded between these three Powers, 
it would undoubtedly form the greatest conceivable 
menace to the peace of the world at large. 

2681. Which is the Oldest Flower of which we have 

any Record? 

The records of the rocks are not without doubt, but 
it is generally admitted that the oldest known flower 
forms a sort of spike, somewhat like the common Arum 
of our hedges or the so-called trumpet lily of nurseries. 
It is named Potlo-ites, and is found low down in the 
carboniferous series, and at a very much lower horizon 
that the coal measures. One of the most ancient of the 
flowers recorded by man is the lotus (Nymphied Lotus), 
or Egyptian water-lily. It is a large white bell-shaped 
flower, growing in the Nile and its tributaries. It was 
the favourite flower of ancient Egypt, appecring in the 
hierog'yphs, and entering largely into works of art, 
such as the capitals of columns and the prows of beats. 
An ullied species of lotus plays a J roininent part in the 
mythologies of India and China, Hindoo d-ities being 
often represented as seatcd on a throne of its shape or 
an idealised conception of the expanded flower. 

4682. To what Fro‘css'on do we Owe Most of the Comforts 
of Hodern Life? 

Engineering. The invention of roads and brid ges 
perm:ttd freedom of intercourse, and made civilisation 
possib'e. The application of steum-Power enormously 
facilitated inter-communi. ation on both land and sea, 
and, in combination with various forms cf mechanism, 
greatly clienpened production and brought numerous 
comforts within reach of all clneses of the community. 
Without machinery, we should hive no cheap Press, no 
rapid transmission of letters, no inexpensive journeys 
to more healthful localities. The engineer gives us gas 
and electricity in our houses, and the very ccal which 
supplies these conveniences is raised from the earth by 
him. Pure water and safe drainage are his gift. Eeh'nd 
the engineer there aie, of cource, the students of physical 
science, the chemist, tle physicist, and the geologist ; but 
it is for him to apply their discoveries to practical use. 
There is hardly an article of food and clothing or furni- 
ture which lic has rot, in some stage of its production, 
Leen indebted to the engincer. 

4685. Whose Inventions have Most Closely Approached 
9 ones of Acrial and Submarine Naviga- 
on 

With regard to the former part of the qu sation it 
must be admitted that the prublem of aerial navigation 
is still a long way off soluticn. Much has been heard 
from time to time of flyirg machincs that would fly; 
but the fact remains that, after many years and 
thousands of pounds spent in experimenting, no 
machine carrying crew, engincs, and fuel has yet taken 
an intentional and independent flight through the 
nir. Mr. Hiram Maxim in England, and Professor 
Langley in America, have probably approached most 
nearly to the realisation of tle eng eng idenl. Sub- 
marine navigation is in a much more advanced cundition. 
In America the Holland submarinc torpedo boat, in 
France the Goubet and the Gustave Zéd¢, a.d in Spain 
the Perul (invented by Lieutenant Peral) have all dived 
Lenenth the sufuce of the water, and bave made 
voyages of gienter or less Curation and at varying 
depths. At the same time it must be admitted that 
their practical utility in warfare bas not yet been 
demonstrated. The so-far fatal obstacle in the way of 
their Lae ee ip as fighting machines would seem to 
be the absolute impossibility of seeing, and, therefore, 
of eteering a direct course towards a given object under 
water. They all have to rise to the surface to tuke 
their bearings, and then take a more or less haphazard 
shot at their murk after sinking. 


4683. What is the Origin of Putting the Tongue in the 
Cheek? 


This, or some very similar grimace, is probably of 
very ancient origin, for in the Psalms, scoffers are 
described as Shooting out the lip, and shaking the 
head.” It is impossible to do more than guess at tho 
origin of a gesture derived from pre-historic times, but 
it has been suggested that it is deri ed from a time 
when the ion of food was the chief object of 
strife, and that the gesture implied the possession of 
food in the mouth, and, therefore, contempt for the 
adversary, who could thus be openly deficd. It is well 
known that many monkeys store a large quantity of 
food in a pouch in the cheek, and one with a full pouch 
is often an object of attack when food is scarce. It is 
assumed, therefore, that the gesture is derived from 
our Simian ancestors, and bas come down to us with 
the sneer and tue smile. 


4684. Which is the Larg:st Private House in England? 

Wentworth House, the seat of Earl Fitz-William, 
situated in the West Riding of Torksl. ire, four miles 
from Rotherham, nine from Sheffield, and thirteen 
from Doncaster. Its line of front measires 600 feet, 
and in size and the extent of its grounds it is not ex- 
celled by any private dwelling in this country. Went- 
worth House was the favourite residence of Thomas, 
Earl of Strafford, and the present cdifice is the third 
on the same site—the first, constructed of timber like 
most great houses of its date, being called Wentworth 
Weod House. The second, though built of stone, 
retuined the old name. Chatsworth House has a facade 
720 feet long. and is surrounded by grounds nine miles 
in circuit, inferior only to those of Versailles. The 
original house, built by Sir W. Cavendish, 1570, was 
included in the present edifice designed by Wren, and 
erected by the first Duke of Devonshire, 1687-1706, to 
which the northern wing was added since 1820. Low- 
ther Castle, the seat of the Earl of Lonsdale, has the 
finest terrace possessed by any private house in this 
country. It is upwards of a mila in length. 


4688. Why do Pcople Turn Cold when they are 
Frightened ? 


In popular language a person is said to te “cold” 
when the amount of Llvod circulating in the skin is less 
than normal, and the surface therefore feels cold. 
Certain cmotions, such as fear and anxiety, cause a con- 
traction of the cutaneous blood-vessels, and thus the 
subject“ turns cold,” but why they do so is not known. 
It may be to insure a liberal supply of blcod to the 
brain and muscles, where it will probably be wanted, or 
it may be a survival from some remote ancestor, who 
was wont to escape his enemies by altering his 
cutaneous circulation, and so the colour of his sk:n, as 
the chameleon does at the present day. It is a com- 
monly observed fact that the trembling of nervous 
ane may be relieved by treating the accompanying 
coldnesa of surface either by the application of 
artificial heat, or by such as alcohol, which dilate 
the cutaneous b!ood-vessels. It would seem, therefore, 
that this turning co!d” is directly connected with 
the trembling that accompanies it, and neither of them 
seem to be of any present-day use to man. 


4689. Has the Eite of a Great Building ever been Deter- 
mined by Means of an Ass? 


According to tradition, this was the case with 
Cawdor Castle, sometimes Calder, near Nairn, in 
the North of Scotland— a name which has gained a 
werld-wice fame through Shakespeire'’s tragedy of 
Macbeth. The story of ite original foundation is that 
its founder, having asked a hermit of great repute for 
wisdom, which would be the best site on which to build 
a castle, was told to place a load of gold on the back of 
an ass, then set the animal free, and build the castle on 
the spot where it 11 down to rest. It did so under a 
hawthorn bush, and round this the castle was built. 
The stem of this bush, now grown to the trunk of a tree, 
is still shown 1 ia the midst of the lower floor of 
the keep in proof of the tradition. The site of the Abbey 
of Alt nburg is also stated to have been determined by 
the same means. 


QUESTIONS. 


4711. How is it that land birds when in mid-ocean, although at first 
very tame, instinctively recover their native wilduers on approaching 


4712. How er» British soldiers punished on active servico when 
imprisonment is impracticable ? 
4713, Why are tig offers at auction sales called . bids P 
8 Has any judge in this country passed ecntence ou a prisoner in 
rene 


rrendered, 
415. In which country is the coromation of a sovereign performed 


the greatest magnificence ? 
wie. Which was the last occasion on which public penance was done 
gm an English 
CONDITIONS. 
— — 


Mxlix DA: “Pa, that young man, Mr. Charley, is 
vey fond of kissing.” 

? 12 “How did you find that out, you naughty 
L 
Melinda: I had it from his own lips, pa.” 


— — 

SuALL Bor: Don't you have a jolly time when you 
travel in the train? 

Mrs. Grabber: Why, dear? 

Small Boy: “ Well, mamma sid Pg was double- 
faced, and I'd think it would be fine fun to be able to 


look out of two win at once.” 


If you like romance and adventure, stories of love and the sword, and “ ” 
Se rs case es Seed 1 Let Continent, 


Oced 
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Do you suffer from Headechis? 


Ir so, You shouID ACT UP To 
THE Apvice Given BRLOw. 


“Ir is really astonishing, when you come to think of 
it,” said one of the best-known physicians in London to 
P. W. the other day,“ how everybody eats and drinks 
exactly what e e else does, quite independent of 
the fact whether the diet suits him or not. Indeed, 
anyone who does not remain in the beaten track is 
invariably considei ed a fuddist. 9 

„As a matter of faot, however, there is as much indi- 
viduatity in one's necessities from the point of view of 
food as there is with regard to other things. Have we 
not a proverb that ‘One man’s meat is another man's 
poison’P The thing that A can eat with impunity and 
enjoy would be a madness for B to put into his mouth, 
to say nothing of his stomach. 

„Ihe influence of food over the human organism is 
remarkable, and especially so in the case of people who 
are not as rag Me the majority. That there is a 
great deal yet to be learnt on the subject is, I think, 
unquestionable. Arguing from the point of view of 
analogy with relation of the development of the animal 
to the age at which it dies, we should live from a 
hundred to a hundred and twenty years. Yet how muny 

eople in the world ever attain such a period of 
En y? 

It is always well to begin at home and to put one’s 
own house in order before 0 to do this kindl: 
office for other people. Before I began curing others 
had to cure myself. I was a martyr to headaches, 
which incapacitated me for work from one to two days 
every week or ten days. Indeed, my headaches were 80 
serious that it became a question whether I should not 
have to give up working at my profession. I need 
hardly say that I consulted many of my medical 
friends and they all of them told me that = headaches 
were constitutional, probably the result ef something 
hereditary, and that noth'ng I could do would cure them. 

This was bad enough in all conscience, but it would 
have been very much worse if it had been true. Drug 
after drug was given to me with nothing more than 
temporary benefit, and I was told to make up my mind 
to the attacks all my life. All the time, however, I was 
making experiments on the subject of food and its 
relation to health. At length I came to the conclusion 
that such headaches as I cuffered from were due to 
excess of uric acid in the blood, and that so long as I 
kept eating food which introduced this substance I 
should continue to bave headaches. 

“ Acting on this principle I eliminated all such food 
materials, at the same time taking certain drugs which 
I knew would get rid of the excess which was stored in 
my body through the food which I had previously been 
eating, and dually I saw my headaches becomin 
less and less i lene de until I was able to put a period 
of eighteen months between them. 

„Tou will naturally ask in what doesithis:difference of 
diet consist ; whether it necessitates very much trouble 
in the preparation, whether it is more expensive than 
the ordinary sort of food, and whether an equalamount 
of work can be done with it? To each of these four 
questions the answer is favourable. 

“In the first place, the difference consists, as I have 
already broadly hinted, in discarding all food containing 
uric acid, or such substances as in the ly are manu- 
factured into uric acid. Broadly speaking, all animal 
tissues contain this substance to a greater or less extent 
—with the relative proportion it is needless to trouble 
here—but the different kinds of meats, and therefore 
EF under the ban, while tea, 

ee, Cocoa, and many of the cereals contain substances 
which in the body are converted into uric acid. Tea is 
particularly obnoxious for this reason, for it contains 
something like 150 grains of urio acid producing sub- 
stance to the pound. 

“Of ani substances there is, however, one which 
contains no uric acid, and no uric acid producing 
matter; this is milk, and, of course, its derivative cheese. 

“My own diet, with which, as I have said, I have 
cured my own health, consists of from a pint and a 
halt to two pints and a half of milk f da a 
as such, but taken in some form or ot 


ony is on a single one of these 
materials, like h peasantry on toes, the 
Italians on macaroni or chestnuts, itis perfectly sep to 


are included 

to eat cake or 

E contained a small quantity of egg, for 

t would not be likely to do very much i an harm. 

“ Many men who have adopted the dict, and have kept 

to it for a year or eighteen months, have declared that 

they have been able to work at least fifty per cent. better 
than on the ordinary diet.” 


How a great war was averied, why France relinquished Fashoda 
things are explaiocd in e axticle to 
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Can You Do This? 


Ir you are familiar with the names of the animals at 
the Zoo, it should not be hard for you to solve this 
riddle. The animals gave a grand ball the other 
evening, and there were many strange creatures there. 
Every animal invited some other animal, and if you 
would like to know who were there and who went with 
one another, then read the following verses. You will 
see that the names of the animals are indicated by 
dashes, each dash standing for one syllable of the 
animal's missing name. The animals’ names must 
rhyme. Fill in the dashes with the correct names and 
send the completed verses to “Zoo” Eprtor, P. V., 
not later than Monday. September 4th. To the sender 
of the first correct solution we will forward a solid 
silver fencil- case. 


Frast came the 
So fat and short of limb; 
He asked the eight-armed — — — 
To dance the waltz with him. 
I feel out of my e’ement,” 
Tbe — — — replied. 
“T miss the green cool sea.” she said, 
“The place where I resida.” 


II. 


Next came the sportive —, 
Who's always on the jump; 

His partner was the two-horned —, 
So very sleek and plump. 

III. 

Then came the massive — —, 
All nicely groomed and shaven, 

And with him was the — — —, 
A cousin to the raven. 

The — — — cried, “ Shall we polk?” 
In trumpet tones and clear ; 

Said — — —, with tender croak, 
“I'd rather eat, my dear!“ 


— — — — 


A very busy and thrifty farmer had occasion to hire 
a boy, and inatructed him to be at work by four o'clock 
in the morning. 

The youth was in good time tho first day, but over- 
slept himself the second morning, not putting in appear- 
ance until half-past four. 

His irate employer looked him over sourly and then 
said : 

Where ye been all the forenoon ?” 


— — . — — 
Drowned out of Water. 


STRANGE, as it seems, a fish may suffer death 
drowning. When a stream is suddenly swollen wit 
water that has fallen upon and drained from surround- 
ing soil, which has been exposed for some time previously 
to the sun's rays the water is warmed and deprived of 
its power of holding a proper complement of oxygen; 
the vivifying gas in consequence escapes, and the fish, 
deprived of the aids necessary for respiration, faint and 
die, as they would if placed in tepid water. 

A fish, like a man, requires a perpetual supply of 
oxygen to his breathing apparatus. A fish gets its 
oxygen from the water, a man from the atmosphere 
around him. Reverse n of the two, and 
the ſish becomes what is called drowned in the 
air, while man is drowned in the water. A fish t 
out of water dies from drowning, because the little 
blood-containing filaments which comprise the gills 
become stuck together, and, of course, cannot act so as 
to oxygenate the blood. 

Fishermen sometimes drown fish in the water. 
Immediately a fish is hooked, it begins rushing about 
in a state of alarm, and thus e minute takes more 
and more out of itself, till at last it begins to 
tired and to flag. The fisherman gently pulls the fish's 
head to the surface of the stream, between wind and 
water. The creature grows more and more faint as its 
head is elevated out of the water, the gills stick , 
and at last he becomes an easy prey. Sea fishermen 
are very familiar with this phenomenon. 


Result of the Packet ” Com 
petition. 
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How SNLIN Sup 
WRECKED on 12 85 DAYS, 


Bia Waves Wuicu Loox HarMLess, nur WHICH 
ARE TERRIBLY DANGEROUS, 


Many visitors to the coast at this time of the year 
are sorely puzzled when a boatman either refuses to put 
off from the shore, or at most to go far from land, on a 
day when there is no sign of an approaching storm, 
and tag water isonly moved by a long and gently rolling 
ewe. 

Argumentis of no avail, and if the old salt is pushed for 
a reason he will only reply with some cryptogramio 
remark about “the ground sea,” the questioner then 
retiring more bewildered than before. 

It is hard to understand how euch a gentle swell can 
presage danger, but to experienced eyes it gives a 
warning that must be heeded. All along the west and 
parts of the South coasis of England and Ireland, as 
well as the West coast of Scotland, uncounted tales are 
told of ships which on a perfectly calm day have been, 
within a few hours, first caught by a gentle roll of the 
water and finally thrown on a rock-bound shore by the 
dreaded “ ground sea.” 

To under-tand this curious marine phenomenon, it 
must be borne in mind that, out on the Atlantic, waves 
are often formed to a height of forty feet. Driven 
before a heavy gale, these advance at a rate of from 
thirty to forty miles an hour. Travelling at such a 
rate, they soon get out of the wind-swept urea; but even 
though, for them, the storm is past, they still roll on in 
fury, their undulations often being felt 500 miles from 
the point of their creation. 

In the region of the storm these waves are fierce, 
breaking billows, but as they get further away they 
settle down into long, rolling ridges, which travel 
onward in long, unbroken lincs, perfectly parallel with 
each other. 

Out on the open sea these ridges often stretch out for 
a distance of over thirty miles, and as they travel in 
threes, each successive wave being larger than its pre- 
decessor, the sight is an imposing one. 

The further they progress the smaller they become in 
height, but this is compensated for by the fact that 
their motion is communicated to the mass of water 
below, until the roll can be datected fully fifty feet 
under the surface. This gives them the name of 
„ground sea.” 

In this peculiarity their danger lies, for when a be- 
calmed ship is caught in them, her draught, the resisting 
re that enables her to ride out a storm, becomes the 

fulcrum which the liquid muss uses to hurl her onward 

to destruction. 

On a calm day any sailing craft caught in the 
“ground sea” near a rocky shore is as d as lost, 
unless a wind can spring up und enable her to beat out 
to sea, Many a ship has met this fate. The reason many 
more do not get lost is due to the gentle swell that so 
deceives a landsman and warns the taitor. 

As the “ground sea” advances it prshes a certain 
amount of water before it. This also forms into ridges, 
op ot ula but of le.s height and approximately 
no 5 

The false sea,” as it is called, is little more 
than a rolling swell, but it gives a warning of from 
twenty minutes to two hours’ duration, enabling a ship 
to either run into port, get out to sea, or securely anchor; 
while at the sea-side resorts the boatmen run close in 
shore to the surprise of the “ trippors.” 

When it is remembered that a wave twenty feet high, 
which is often attained the “ground sea,” strikes 
with a force of one ton to the square inch, the necessity 
llol ridges, however, 


for caution will be recognised. 

All waves that come in in 
are not dangerous, as there isa “wind billow” that is 
closel to the “ ground sea” in appearance. 

“Wind billows” are due to a heavy wind blowing 
but a few miles off the land, but as they have bad but a 
comparatively short distance to trave they have no 

th. Consequently even a rowing bout is perfectly 
e on them if properly handled. 

These waves usually appear when tbero is a compara- 
tively calm near the shore, their great point of difference 
from the “ ground sea in appearance being that their 
un lines are nearer and are ail equi-distant, not 
travelling in threes. 

Generally, the “wind billow” does not break into 
foam, but occasionally this happens when they are 
3 in against the tide. Then it is hard to Jetoot 
them from ordinary waves, the product of a local wind 
storm. These always break into foam at their crest, 
bering these peculiarities of the various waves 
will save tourists considerable disappointment when 
. t F 
a reason, w may keep them from rushing 
into unknown dangers. One other fact is also worthy 
of mention, as it may prove of advantage should a 
boat drift out to sea with an inexperienced crew and no 


compass a 

Then, if a“ ground sea” is “ running,” set your mind 
at ease, for you can steer by it, as—on the English and 
Trish coasts, at least—it always comes from the north- 
west. By making duo allowance for this, any point of 
the compass can be steered for. 5 
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WHAT THE QUEEN 
COULD DO IF SHE LIKED. 


Bue Coutp Cur Orr Mr. LasoucHERe'’s EAR AND 
Maxe Pocxet-HANDKERCHIEFS A SUPERFLUITY 
FOR THE JACOBITES. 


Tue report that it is the intention of the Emperor of 
Austria to revive certain obsolete statutes which his 
ancestors relied on to compel refractory legislators to 
observe the decencies of debate, and the references which 
the Emperor of Germany bas lately made to ancient 
Prussian laws for the p of erppling sith Social- 
ism, prompts a few inquiries into our own Statute Book 
in order to ascertain whether the laws which formerly 

laced the lives and liberties in the power of the sovereign 
ve been all porate. 

Although the bulk of the 13,000 statutes which bave 
been passed by the legislature since the reign of Edward 
IV. have been for the repeal of laws which having out- 
lived their usefulness became opposed to the spirit of 
the age, one is dismayed to find that a good many have 

condemnation. 

The Charity Organisation Society is a most excellent 
institution, but its labours would be greatly simplified 
could it induce Scotland Yard to put in force the pro · 
visions of a law which still lingers in the Statute Book. 

Good Queen Bess,” as old-fashioned historians de- 
lighted in calling Queen Elizabeth, hud such a horror, it 
seems, of indisciiminate charity, that she made her 
faithful Commons pass a law making it unlawful “to 
give alms to a beggar who can work.” 

It is safe to say that the public would not approve a 
sentence of twelve months’ imprisonment for giving a 
sopper to some sturdy vagrant, although it is probable 
that an enforcement of this law would soon thin out 
the noble army of tramps and mendicants who prey on 
Society. 

We owe go much to the publicists of this country that 
a thrill of horror would run through the land if another 
unrepealed law of this same good Queen were put in 
force. Noone believes that the present occupant of 
the throne would, even if she were aware of her power, 
which in all probability she is not, cause the head of 
any of her subjects to be removed for “writing a pam- 
pe et or pape Se speech of Ra lical tendencies” ; 

ut she could, if she pleased, consign the whole of the 
Radical wing of the Liberal Party, to the Tower for their 
attitude towards the House of Lords. 

The country admires Lord Salisbury the same as it 

ires any of the rich and leisured class who prefer 
devoting their days to the service of the Empire rather 
than to the pursuits of pleasure; but it would not 
tolerate a revival of the law which once led to the head 
of a Mr. John Stubbs adorning Temple Bar, for opinions 
which are held to-day by thousands of respectable 


le. 

Taney Mr. Labouchere rising to make a motion for 
the abolition of the veto pertaining to the House of 
Lords minus his ears. 

Had the editor of TRUrn lived in the good old days 
of Edward IV. he would most certainly have had to do 
without those useful appendages. The faintest reflection 
on the character of a peer of the realm in the reign of 
Henry VII. also rendered the offender liable to have his 


— of g removed. 

_Not that monarchs in those days cared greatly for 
either branch of the legislature. y regarded them 
as obstacles to their sovereign will. 

The manner in which the cellars are built beneath 
the evened 85 5 cre aes The Lord 
Cham expected is searching in person. 
This means that it matters little to 8 whether a 
peer comes to grief through the machinations of a 
modern Guy Fawkes or not, and the suspicion that the 
eovereign cared little for the dignity of the Commons is 
confirmed by the circumstance that the Commons are 
not represented in the searching party. 

The Lord Chamberlain, we believe, never accompani 
the searching party. This, according to the law of 
1 is a misdemeanour rendering the offender 

ble to the forfeiture of his estates. 

This dislike of former monarchs to both Lords and 
oe recei * Fe eee from the fact 

hat a cropping o ears ) for insulting a 
titled personage is altered to a cutting off ot tions 
(also — for allusions disrespectful to the 


are at liberty to hold whatever opinions we 
in 


of the edict in 
the reign of Henry VIII. by wiseh uy Gursce striving 


One of the wittiest of 


comedian, in P Nes MAGAZINE. Whatever vou 


writers, Mr. Frankfort Moore, is describing the doings of One 
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another within the precincts of the royal palace rendered 
such offenders liable to have his right hand struck off. 

We are either getting better, or we must infer, 

from the fact that the newspapers never record a fracas 
in any of the royal abodes, that Her Majesty's visitors 
and servants believe that a breach of the peace would 
lead to something dreadful happening. ; 

In the old days it meant 1 havled into the 
resence of the Treasurer of the Marshulsea by two 
‘eomen of the Kitchen, to have the right hand struck 

off by the Chief Master Cook with a knife provided by 
the Chief Blacksmith, and 1 by the Teoman 
of the Confectionery Department. i 

Brutal as was the punishment, it had some redeeming 
features. The Chief Surgeon, it is true, was expected to 
attend to sear the stump after amputation, but the 
victim of the royal displeasure was allowed a little 
stimulant before the punishment, a proceeding which 
seems akin to that which allows murderers in these days 
to have what they like before going to the scaffold. 

Another unrepealed law states that whereas a peer of 
the House of Lends may chastise a member of the 
House of Commons with any weapon, save a dagger, 
sword, or pistol, any commoner doing tle same to a 
peer is liable to have his nose slit. ould dread of 
this old_law operate with, say, Mr. Jobn Burns, if that 
sturdy Liberal were struck by a noble duke? If his 
grace were the most blue-blooded peer in the 1ealm, 
Burns, it is safe to say, would go for him. ay 

We do not hesitate to declare that public opinion 
would be stirred to its profoundest depths were Lord 
Rosetery, after greviously thrashing Sir W. Hareourt, 
to plead this musty old statute as a justificatic n. 

To inflame by speech, writing, or any ot!er way, the 
public mind against any war undertaken or about to be 
undertaken by the sovereign is a treasonable offence. 
Such traitors shall be tried us enemies cf their country, 
and after conviction shall be drawn and quartered, and 
then hung in chains. Such isthe substance of a musty 
old statute passed by cne of the Tudor kings. 

If set in operation to-day—for it has never been 
repealed—all the worthy folk now so busily engaged in 
denourcing the evils of war wculd be made short work 
of, from Mr. Stead downwards. 

The principle underlying the old law which permits a 
husband to thrash the man he discovers in the act of 
beating his wife is probab y the reascn why it has never 
Leen repealed. But its existence is not complimentary 
to the weaker sex. The husband is allowed to cbestise 
the ascuilunt of his wife on the grounds that she is his 
property. 

What do married fair readers think of this law? 


— ef —22—̃— 


Mr. Crimsonreak: “Longfellow said that in this 
world a man must either be anvil or hammer.” 

Mrs. Crims ubcak: “Oh, I don't know! How about 
the bellows?” 


— — 


LittLe Jonxxr: Wen Miss Nexdor got married 
ber mother threw an o:d slipper after her. What vas 
that for?” 

Little Ethel: Ob, they always do that. That means 
that her mamma isn't never goin’ to spank her any 
more.” 

— — 


“NELLIE,” spoke tlie youth, with an air of confidence, 
“only say the word and you and I will sail together on 
the rough sen of life, bravely buffeting its waves, trim- 
ming our sails to meet the adverse winds that——” 

“ Go, Geoffrey, go,” interrupted the maiden. “The 
man who takes me on that journey must offer me a first- 
class passage on a steamer.” ' 

Whereupon Geoffrey suiled out of her presence witha 
decided list to port. 

— — 


THERE is an incessant war of fun between Chica 
and New York. eae girls are supposed to have big 
feet, as witness the following joke i a New York 
paper: 

Becta: “You'll feel a pain in your foot in about 
half-an-hour.” : 

Geraldina: “ What do you mean?” 

Gerald: I just stepped on your tce.” 


FASHODA EXPLAINED! 


Great Britain nearly came to blows with France over 
the Fashoda business—but France climbed down at the 
acute moment of the crisis. Why was this? The mystery 
has hitherto been unexplained—but the real reason will te 
found in an article, 
— number of PEARSON’S MAGAZINE, now on 


hesitate to say no. — for military reasons. We were 
then transforming our mobilisation, and we also knew that 
Germany had to introduce quick- artillery, 
while I had only obtained from Parliament the vote of 
the necessary money to construct a battery or two as a matter 


Exactly. And it was for precise the same reason 
France did not fight us over 8 * 


WEEK ENDING 
Sept. 2, 1899. 


Had been Studying Up. 


“Farner, you have frequently advised me to emu- 
late the busy Yee.” 
„Tes, my son! F 
„Well, I’ve concluded to follow your advice. I have 
just read here, from one of the most distinguished 
scientists of the age, that the busy bee never works 
more than three hours a day.” 


A Pretty Good Cheek. 


Tux stories told about the cheek of commercial 
travellers have been increased in number by the 
following: : 

Railway official (breaking the news gently to the wife 
of a comwercial traveller): Ahem madam, be calm. 
Your husband has met with a slight—that is to say, 
one of the front wheels of a passenger locomotive struck 
him on the cheek, and ” 5 

Wife: Well, sir, you needn't come round here in 
order to collect damages. You won't get a penny from 
me. If your company can't keep its property out of 
danger, it’ll have to take the consequences. You should 
have your engines insured.“ 


et — 


Those Gift Cigars Again! 


„ DARLIxd,“ he said, looking down tenderly into the 
eyes of his bride,“ 1 have often heard you say tl. at there 
is no true love without self-saerifice. Tou have taught 
me tnis truth, and now I am going to prove my love by 
giving up something that has been very dear to me for 
years. You know how fond lam of smoking. Well, 
dearest, Iam go.ng to abandon the practice, even though 
it be like tearing out my my — 

At this point his emotion apparently overcame him, 
and he looked down at the sweet face, expecting to see 
the:e appreciation of his noble resolve, but he saw only 
a look of blank disappointment. 

„What is the matter? Are you not glad that I am 
following your teaching?” he asked. 

“It's not that,” she answered, almost sobbing. 
“Never mind what it is, and she rushed from the 
room. 

The se:f-sacrificing hero smiled. He needed no ex- 
plauation. He had learnt from his wife's dearest friend 
that she had set her heart on buying him half-a-dozen 
boxes of cigars covered with lovely paper wrappers, with 
pictures in the middle. 

And that is what gave birth to his noble resolution. 


Making a Sunset. 


P.W. asked an eminent scientist how Nature 
manages those splendid spectacular exhibitions which 
are called sunsets. 

„That's simple enough,” he said. When the air is 
moist it absorbs the blue rays of light and lets the red 
rays pass. Therefove the sun is sometimes red. 
when the sun drops below the horizon we are able to see 
only the vertica erie which often strike masses of 
vapour, which we call clouds, and are reflected. 

Rays of light are composed of waves or vibrations of 
different sizes, speed, and intensity. The short waves 
are blue, the long ones are red, and the intermediate 
waves represent the different primary colours. 

“When a blue and a wave get mixed they 
form a purple wave, and other colours are made by 
different combinations, just as a painter mixes his 
paints on his pallet. As waves of light strike the 
clouds together they produce some rare tints, some 
glorious combinations which artists have never been 
able to imitate, and if the banks of vapour floating on 
the horizon are of irregular sha; hey produce the 
fantastic effects we admire so much.” 

“Is the display assisted by refraction from tho 
meteoric dust in t — 

“Perhaps so, but usually not to any appreciable 
extent. There isn't enough to take into consideration. 
The volume of the atmosphere that surrounda the earth 
is equal to more than 200,000,000 cubic miles, a quantity 
so vast that the human mind can scarcely comprehend 
it, and hence, if 1,000,000 meteors were to fall at once, 
111 would not be any more noticeable than a puff of 

us 
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Feurteea:h Instalment. 


LIPTON’S ADVICE TO THOSE WHO 
WISH TO GET RICH. 


His Recipg rok Maxine THAT Rake Goop 
VINnTAGE—PROSPERITY. 


What may be called the pyrotechnical millionaire, 
the man of much money, who made it by a lucky 
find or one gigantic deal, and so springing into startling 
prominence, is apt to be the one best known to the 
public, and the record of whose career fills the most 


Pept there is another sort of millionaire, one of alto- 
gether a different class of character, whose life is much 
more valuable to the world at large, because the 
paths whereon he trod lie plainly marked upon the face 
of the earth, so that all who care may follow. He is the 
millionaire who by steady, persistent, indomitable 
strivings presses on towards his goal, going his way with 
n of brass to cry to the world, Behold!” 
but adding to, building up, increasing his increase, and 
all the time contributing to the comfort of the commu- 
nity in proportion to his own increase in wealth. 

uch a one is the subject of this article—Sir Thomas 
Johnstone Lipton. He is an outstanding representative 
of the latter and class of millionaire, a class that 
is of far greater benefit to the world in which we all 
live man who makes his millions by “note 
shaving,” money-changing, and speculation. m the 
most meagre of beginnings Sir Thomas has raised himself 
toa giant amongst men, and in these latter days of his 
good fame has added an International tinge to his 
reputation. 

ir Tee has given 5 the ices ge ig = 
makin, rare good vintage, Prosperity, and as thi 
— will ive a truer idea of 5 of the 
colossal trader than many columns of print might 
convey, it may be as well to give it prominence here. 
Work Hard, Deal Honestly, Be Enterprising, 

Exercise Care in Judgment, Advertise 

Freely and Juadiciously.” 

These are his p ta, these he himself has followed, 
everyone of them, and the result is one of the mightiest 
businesses in this world of big combines. Few there 
are that have it not within thei power to follow his 
sition, and no one can make a mistake by trying at 


least. 

Although Sir Thomas Lipton stands before the world 
as an Irishman through and th 

splendid yachts being named Shamrock and Erin, he, 
as a matter of 


0 went, and there, in the year 
} them, whom they called Thomas 

At the time of the birth of the boy the circumstances 
of the parents still continued bare, and his youth was 
it Tories - surroundings in—itG bodies 


lasgow 

will forgive me—the rather stoney, lis of 
Scotland. Te A ee bes, 
of course, hard- headed and for the Scotsman is 
never more than in the matter of general 
N . “4 

an 
e N ' 
In the United States, a country than which there is 
no other more keen at energetic business, it is quite the 
d ant thing to find Scotemen managing all businesses 
of substantial proportions. 

. They are Managers to the Bones. 


America, through this belief, abl ; 
he was the enterprising, velf-reliaas — principally 


Move with the times. Read “The Adventures of 
Dacoit 


rr 


HOW MEN HAVE MADE MILLIONS: Some Golden Roads to Fortune. 


who eet his face towards the setting sun to find a home 
in the freedom and sweep of the broad American 
continent. 

That article of faith is fast disappearing. America is 
filling up, she is day by day becoming less the paradise 
of the workman and more the home of mono ly and 
sweating; this United Kingdom to-day is the most 
steadily prosperous country in the world, and many 
skilled men wishing to live what may be called a “livin 
life” of it, have come ages to England, so that we o 
the present generation do not know what a fairy-land 
of riches America once on a time appenred our 
fathers. 

This purple-haze view of America had not been taken 
from the eyes of our working people when young Lipton 
set out for foreign shores. But once his ‘oot was 
pened in “the States” the purple haze rolled away, 
3 to clear view the desert sands and fiint-clad 
There are wonderful tales told of young Lipton’s 
35 wits, some of them! with reasonable enough 

oundation, others with none. He had a hard fight of it 


in the United States, turning his hand to anything that 
came his way and would yield a litile cash. He was 
keen on hard cash, for across in 


A Mean Street in Glasgow 


lived his struggling parents, and to add a little to their 
comfort and to ease their burden was young Lipton’s 
one t idea in life. He skimped himself that some 
small sum at least should weekly cross the Atlantic, and 
paps bis wits bright, ever on the look-out for something 


First in New York he tried his luck, but not succeed- 
ing in anything like the rate he had expected he began 
to drift, hastening from place to place as jobs were 
offered, and at oi found himself labouring on a 
plantation in South Carolina, glorious old State, but as 
yet it was tco soon after the war to meet with prosperity 
south of the Mason-Dixon line. 

ipton found plenty of hard work to do and little 
hard cash to draw, so after struggling on he again 
began that pathetio of drift that is so 
characteristic of the 


To a 
possessed, the discourage- 
ment of it all would have reduced him to a hopelessly 


submerged. 
But one of Lipton’s earliest mottos was 
“Never Despair. Keep Pushing on,” 


and on he pushed. After many vicissitudes he 13 
reached New York, and prospering rather 5 
3 £100. By the time he had accom. 
pli this his mind was made up that, with the 
same energy and foresight, a man could quite 
as prosperous, if not more so, in the Old Country as in 
the New, and perhaps home-sickness having just a little 
to do with it he resolved to pocket his little savings and 
make for Glasgo aaa 
n 


. 
There is no question about it, he was disa) 

The land did not 

like the extent 


with his early American experiences. 

flow with milk and honey to an ning 

his youthful ardour had imagined. He was glad enough 
to have accumulated the m 

find himself again busy, hard- 


headed Glasgow, with a good prospect of setting himeelf 
up 8 a little shop peril 


m, com bim for any 
lack of chance to succeed that might exist between 
Scotland and America as 


A Place for a Struggling Young Man. 


Not that it is more difficult to prosper in the 
United Kingdom than in America! The sooner people 
understand this, the better for themselves and their 


country. 

Lipton , still young, lost no time in deciding what to 
turn his hand to. small shop, he believed, 
business, be ‘made to pay, 


in High Street, . opened his little 
. shop destined to ae Pavent of a brood thas 
reaches the length and breadth of the land. 
Folk work hard in Scotland. 
Folk pay keen attention to detail in Scotland. 
Folk are not ashamed of their calling, however humble, 
7. I exalt themsel d their calling by their sober 
0 ves an ir r 80 
attention and painstaking care, their Slaw and 
straightforward methods, in Scotland. „ 


Li understood the le. He, himself, was one 
of,them, nd he knew thelr aye Added to their 
abet in enen of the American, solel 
— juired in his early - years struggle under the Stars 

The combination was a most effective one. The 
i t result proves this. At the inning no 
extravagance as the of an assistant entered 
1 Ho must do afl the wook himself, and do 

Hard ‘woek ‘never iad (witenver for him. He buckled 


ed Khan” 


Sirdar Mohamm 
ed a Daco‘t,” in the September number—a 


to. Glasgow folk are careful and profits were, 
therefore, small. But there were profits, und the 
ple of the North like to encourage a hardworking, 
letermined man, consequently his customers steadily 
inc People cume to him, made their purchases, 
pickles, not muckles, at a time usually, and took the 
goods away with them. 

Lipton opened his shop at an hour that would now 
be considered unearthly early, he kept it as clean as a 
new pin, served his customers diligently, pleased as 
great a proportion of those who entered his door as 

services and a cheerful word could please, kept the 
oor open until late into the night, then himself put up 
the shutters, set the shop ea ire for the coming 
day's trade, and turned into a little bed he himself ha 
made under the counter, and slept untroubled by dreams 
am ri st his ability, off 
y people, recognising his ability, offered to ndvance 
him money at interest, so that he might extend his 
business, but he steadfastly set his fuce against all such 
pro „ and likewise refused to take anybody into 
rship. Until the recent conversion of the busi- 
ness into a limited liability company every farthing of 
the capital belonged absolutely to himeelf, and he has 
never invested a penny in any other concern thun his 
own. 

The first little homely shop is the one thut 
harbours the romance of a successful man's commer- 
cial history. How it grows, gradually, almost imper- 

tibly to a shop first of some importance in the 
neighbourhood, then crowds others aside, and finally 
assumes the proporticns of an emporium. 

Lipton watched over this process in his High Street, 

w, shop, taking minute heed of every tendency 
to en , and when it held up its head with the best 
in that great city of fine shops he was pleased, but by 
no means contented to sit down and do no more. By 
this time he had begun to journey far afield to supply 
his shop with the best that could be had for his 
customers. In Ireland he 


Invested in Bacon and Eggs, 


each year's a te far exceeding the aggregate of the 

that pate and all the time was borne into 

mind, stronger and stronger, the conviction that 
the mainspring of success was to do away with the 
middleman. To be his own wholesale merchant was 
his ambition, and this he quickly succeeded in accom- 
plishing. Then the branch shops began, and gradually 
as they were established and prospered his centre of 
gravity shifted from the metropolis of the North to the 
metropolis of the World—London. 

To detail the process, to mention one by one the 

terests created in all the large and many of the small 
towns of the kingdom, would require a volume and a 
fat volume at that. The great merchant has a keen 
appreciation of the working value of men, and has 
managed ay gather round A whose busi- 
ness ca is unquestioned, for in such an 
tion of comers as is controlled by the head of 
concern, able assistants are indispensable. 

At his head office in the City Road, London, broad 
Scotch and the Irish brogue is heard quite as frequently 
as the smoother tongue of the Sassanach, and the Macks 
and the O's are many in number. 


Pork Packing is an Art, 
d pork kings flourish. The 
Scoteman, whiche 


ic Irishman or 
ver le care to 
that he himself must anton the list of packers, eae ie a 


in PEARSON’S MAGAZINE. Learn “ How he 
grand story. 
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service of the middleman. He picked 
the best land for his purpose. Before long he not only 
owned tea estates, but he became the largest individual 
owner of land in that isle of spices. The men he en- 
gaged to look after his estates were one and all of them 
experts. They entered into the business of tea-growing 
with energy and enterprise, and soon their labours 
placed upon the market 


Tea at Unheard of Prices, 


good tea too; indeed, for the first time placing a tea 
within the reach of the humblest purse in all the land. 
In fact, in Lipton's great business the middleman is 
entirely done away with. 

Lipton's shops number something like four hundred. 
As these are widely scattered, the British Isles are 
divided into sections, each section supplied from ite 
own centre. Glasgow supplies Scotland, Liverpool the 
North of England and the Midland Counties. Ireland 
has two centres, one situated at Clones (from whence, it 
will be remembered, hail Sir Thomas's parents) collects 
Irish products and Dublin distributes. To be sure, 
London is the centre of centres, gathers to it, and 
distributes as well. 

The firm has tremendous bottling works and bonded 
warehouses at Shadwell, as well as at St. Catherine’s 
docks ; in Bermondsey enormous jam works are situated, 
works that cover acres of ground, and to feed these 
factories Sir Thomas has fruit farms in Kent and glse- 
where to the extent of many hundreds of acres. He 
also has large depots for the supply of Her Majesty's 
ships at various well-known ports of rendezvous. 

ut to tell all is to all practical purposes impossible. 
Lipton is everywhere, and wherever he is he is big. 
Moreover, wherever his sign board swings, there ’ 
wholesome food is to be had at prices wonderfully cheap. 
Little wonder then that when the honoura at the close 
of the Jubilee year were given out, this enterprising and 
well-doing citizen of the Kingdom found his name 
included among the Knights. 

On such sound basis do his businesses rest, that when 
a year or two ago he resolved to turn them into a 1 e 
company, it is recorded that more than 440, 000,000 
worth of shares were applied for. Many a great 
Government of 


The World Would Jump for Joy 


to have half the success in floating a loan that Sir 
Thomas had in floating his provision shops. The flota- 
tion was a record one, and a record that is not likely to 
be beaten for many a day to come. 

It is only of late years that the public has heard 
much of this adventurous ope merchant, for until 
his business was quite beyond fear of competition, Sir 
Thomas bent his whole energies to place it so. Per- 
sonal supervision, the closest and keenest, he believes in 
and acts u But when he found himself with 
millions, his position as king of the provision trade 
undisputed, he gradually emerged into the broader 
world, and was rly welcomed. 

Few can have tten his magnificent gift to the 
Princess of Wales’ dinner fund in the Jubilee year of 
97. A cheque for a cool £25,000 is not often drawn 
for any purpose, much less frequently for u charity. 
To quote a contemporary account: “‘ While Sir Thomas 
Lipton was taking a cup of tea—and it may here be 
remarked in 1 that this is his favourite beverage 
with the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress, the poor 
fund came up in the course of conversation, ‘How is 
it getting on asked the wealthy tea merchant. ‘Very 
slowly,” replied the Lord Mayor. ‘We have only got 


upon Ceylon as 


about £5,000 subscribed, and the project will — at 
least £30,000.’ Sir Thomas's ly was to outa 
cheque book from his ‘pocket, and asking for pen and 
ink, he prompt'y wrote a ch for £25,000. 


“ Handing this to the Lord Mayor, he remarked : If 
that is not enough to see the thing th 
know.’” Such is the hi 


prom: if needed, to 
ight be dgingl 3 

mi un in 

enn 


Not Frightened io Spend Money: 


he simply sees to it that the m is well 
"p 7 oney spent upon 


When one remembers that the mammoth business and 
mighty fortane of Sir Thomas Johnstone Lipton has 
been built up in less than a quarter of a cen 
means that, as then, 
and that, in buildi 
has greatly benefited mankind in 
country in particular, and has, at the same time, earned 
nothing but good-will from all, one then can see that 
even in the supposedly unromantic walks of common 
business there lurks romance of the highest, most pic- 
taresque quality. 
(Next week: Jon Jacon Asron.] 


When you are tired of discussing the Dreyfus Question, 


ber number a most refreshing tonic. It’s full of good 
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Polly’s Burial. 


THER parrot had died, and young Master Tommy, 
with his Tittle sister Jennie, had just concluded the 
funeral services over the grave of their feathered pet. 

“TI s’pose Polly is in Heaven now,” remarked Jennie, 
tearfully. 

— Yeo” returned Master Tommy; “I s pose he is.” 

“ He—he’s got wings, but he wouldn't be an angel up 
there, would he?” inquired the little maid, anxious 
about his present status. 

“Oh!” cried Tommy; “he wouldn't be an angel; 
only people is that.” : 8 ' 

Then what do you s’pose he is now?” persisted his 
sister. 

Tommy thought for a moment. Then the light of 
inspiration dawned on his beaming countenance. 

“I s’pose Polly is a bird of paradise now,” he 
announced joyfully. 


— to _—_ 
„s Boys.“ 


“ Now, boys,” said a school teacher, when I ask you 
a question you must not be afraid to speak out and 
answer me. When you look round and see all the fine 
houses, farms and cattle, do you ever stop to think who 
om them all now? Your fathers own them, do they 
not? 

“ Yes, sir,” shouted the boys. 

us 10 55 where will your fathers be in thirty years from 
now? 

“ Dead,” shouted the boys. 

es ae right, and who will own all the property 
then?” 

“ Us boys!” cried the urchins. 

That's right. Now, did you ever when passing along 
the village streets notice the drunkards lounging about the 
pails house doors waiting for some one to treat them? 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Well, where do you think they will bein thirty years 
from now? 

„Dead,“ exclaimed the boys. 

„And who will be the drunkards then?” 

“Us boys!” yelled the unabashed youngsters. 


——— ——— —-— 


Raising the Wind. 


Srxakixd to an assistant whose services are in requi- 
sition at an “imitation” jeweller's shop, the writer 
learned the following particulars: 

“Young men who are leading a fast life generally 
resort to the pawnbroker, and we frequently sell imita- 
tion gold watches and chains to these sparks, who, while 
pawning their own valuables, dare not venture home 
without some substitute. 

“Recently a young fellow bounced in, rather the 
worse for extra doses of champagne, just as I was 
closing for the night, and purchased in eager haste a 
mock gold watch and guard to throw his nts off the 
scent. He had 75 his £35 watch and set to satisfy 
his creditors. I managed to fit him up for 35s. 

“ This is not a solitary case. A lady of gentle appear- 
ance, having pawned a valuable brooch, and 
other jewellery, made an open confession to me. De- 
claring that she had obtained £50 from the broker, she 
gave a description of the articles, and, after some 
trouble, I satisfied her with a selection worth £3 in 
imitation gold. 

Members of the theatrical profession are very good 
customers. a series of bad seasons they pawn 
everything of value in the jewellery line, and come to 
us to replace them by articles of spurious nature which 
as near as possibie imitate the originals. One comic- 
o artiste bought imitation jewe to thejvalue of 
£20 to lace things recently assigned to her 
‘uncle.’ Neither did she make a secret of the fact. 
Her sole terror was that she did not wish her sister 
professionals to detect her temporary poverty. 

“Oh, yes, the imitation je establishments have 
proved a boon and a blessing to many.” 


“TsaBBL, your new hat is absurd; it looks just like a 


huge flower-bed.” 
“Well, you needn't get so excited, Edgar; you don't 


have to get up before daylight and pull weeds out of it.” 


A STANDING OFFER. 


Every week we offer a bonus of £2 to the person who submits |. 


the most interesting photo,raph of any kind whatever, accom- 
panied by the necessary description. Photographs must be 
suitable for reproduction, and sending those which fail to 
secure the prise will, should the interest of the picture justify 
it, receive an offer for the right to reproduce it. AU attempts 
must be sent, carefully packed, in envelopes marked PICTURE, 
should arrive not later than nest Friday. Those which come 
to hand later will be placed with the following week’s attempts. 
Under these conditions, readers abroad are eligible; and 
attempts from them are particularly invited. Names of 
winners will appear in PASTIMES.” Stamps for the return 
of unsuccessful attempts may be inclosed, and although 
erer / care will be taken, the Editor cannot be responsible 
Sor loss or damage. 
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Tas P By ME BR. 


PEorpLe RELATE SOME REMARKABLE INCIDENTS OF 
Brain-STaMPED RECOLLECT-1NS8. 


THE “Tolling” Competition has brought to light a 
*. number of remarkable cases in which people have 
ha icular sounds and incidents indelibly impressed 
on their memory, such as the scream of a drowning 
woman or the report of a gun. Everyone, more or less, 
suffers from minor tricks of the brain, but the incidents 
given below are unique: 


A Horrible Sensation, 

In the year 1890 we were stationed at Cherat, a hill 
station on the borders of Afghanistan, and I occupied a 
tent to myself. 

At midnight, on one occasion, I had retired to rest, and, it 
scemed to me, had just fallen asleep with my hands resting 
on my pillow, when I was awakened by someone clutching 
my wrists. 

I attempted to scream, but was immediate] 
by a blow, and when I came to my senses I j 
had been looted. 

But the remarkable part is, that for months after I would 
wake at the same time, feeling distinctly the clutching at 
my wrists, and always with an almost irresistible desire to 
scream, af. that was not entirely dispelled until after 
I was once more home in England. 


st: un 4 
my tcot 


Sane Insanity, 

A FEIEND of mine related to me a little while ago a case 
with which be was e of a ai who, baying squan- 
dered a large fortune gambling on the tape, los: his reaso: 
and had to be placed under restraint. * 

He is sane in every respect up to two o’clock in the after -· 
noon, but from that hour until four the hours which he 
used to spend poe daily—he becomes 80 violent that 
r ed in a on 
the clicking of a tape ine 80 ly that it is im 
sible for a listener to detect the . aah 

At four he is so thoroughly exhausted that he has to be 
taken to bed, where he sleeps soundly until morning, when 
he has no recollection of what has taken place, 


— — 


A Three o' Clock Horror. 


Some years since I was residing in London, and had to 
croes London Bridge about three o’clock in the morning, on 
my way from buriness that detained me till that hour. 
One morning, about the time mentione4, as I was i 
bridge, I heard heart-rending screams, which came from a 
woman who jumped over into the river. 

Strange to say, for months after I heard the screams 
CC 

I left London ana came to reside for a time in Birming- 
ham, when the screams and incident died out of my 
memory, 

After a lapse of time I 
resumed my old jduties, stranger still, I in heard 
the screams every morning on my crossing the bridge. 


— 


Feels the Pain Vet. 


This fellow lost his leg in an accident, and yet he 
affirms he can feel the pain of that corn before wet 
weather exactly where his right foot ought to be. 

— — 


Every TWO Hours. 

I worxep a steam printing linoleum machine on the 
night shift for five years without a break. A cloth, when 
set going, took two hours to print attention, 
nae the time it was working I in sat down 

a nap. : 
14a loner oot which immediately rose and 
r nen 1 yet i enether and sah 
wn again. 

When I left that job and a one, I couldn't 
at Apap reel ecg oe 5 
would start up, the sound of the 
my ears, 

eee 


Shrieks of Women and Children. 


In January, 1890, while on my passage home from India, 
n Crocodile, we were ina 


Cures His Headache. 


For a great many years a man of uaintance was 
in the habit of plunging his head ina pal of cold water 


his head as if it, and although still 
with a headache it always seems better after this hour. 


turn to PEARSON’S MAGAZINE for relief. You will find the 
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NEW SERIAL STORY, 


By MAJOR ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 
Author of “ Mysteries of Pclice and Crime,” Secrets of the 
Prison House,” “ Chronicles of Newgate,” etc. 


— — 
SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 
Dvrixa an autumnal a convict named Geo: 
97 The alarm 


arder Manvers and a search party immediate] „ The 
storm continues all through the night, and the following morning the 
neighborrhood is strewn with wreckage, a full-rigged ship ha. been 
east away, and, it is feared, not a single soul bad been saved. Mean- 
while, the search for the miesing convict had been continued unremit- 
tingly, and vas at last crowned with success, Warder Manvers found 
his bedy bruised and mangled. 

Among the bodies picked up from the wreck one still breathed. His 
elothes and high sea-' bore witness to his calling. He was taken 
to the Weymouth Seamen’s Home and Hospital, where be remained 

rarently unconscicus rome considerable time. On recovering he 

ves fictitious details of the shipwreck, and runs away froin the 

. Trudging to London he congratulates himself on the fact 

thes one of the shi 

end leave behind the impression that he (Convict Grinyo) was dead. 


making a long stay. The Princess, who is intreduced into the best 
Society, isalarmed on reading in the newsyaper an account of a cunvict’s 
escape from Portland, and fears that it refers to Cones Vaughan, alias 
Grin o, although reports had reached her of his death previously. 
Prince and Princess Tzeurach give a gorgeous dinner party, during 
which Gringo calls upon the Princess and demands au interview. He 
is by Lisa, a woman who bas been with the Princess from 
childhood, and who was on the most confidential terms with her. 
G: is to leave the presence of the Princess, but instcad 
of leaving house he D — the assembly, and makes the acquaintance 
rey Lascelles, co Tzeurach’s private secretary. Lac elles 
is in love with Katie Dundas. Gringo is half recognised by Colonel 
Mainwaring Dundas, but he passes himself off ns the Baron de d t. 
Gaffe, friend to 5 and manages to escape from the house 
on. 


when he fears 5 

Princess sets about securing the £500 to k 
from the house, and finds it necessary to druw Lady 
her confidence. The Prince's La 


Gringo away 
ordaunt into 


in conversation the money is 
abstracted from the safe in his private office by Lisa. By means ofa 
noise 


consequences 
Early next moining he goes on his borrowing expedition, and sees Lisa 
pend the house to keep an appointment with Baron de St. Gaffe, alias 


CHAPTER VII. (continued). 
LasczL LAS Secures THE Money, 

Wauen Lascelles reached Julyan me era in South Ken- 
sington, where the Mainwaring Dundas’ lived in a snug, 
small house overlooking the greensward and ancestral elms 
of one of tho prettiest square gardens in London, he was 
told that the Colonel was out taking his morning ride in 
the park. 3 — * . 1085 Pa Dundas was 
supposed up, bu y eoffrey, sa: he 
muet see the Colonel on important business, elected ae Seg 
and 1 shown into the study, where presently Mrs. Dundas 


im. 

Tm afraid Raymond will hardly be back beforo break- 
= ine nine O clock. Is it very pressing? Nothing I 
can 

She was a woman to be trusted, a comely, sweet-faced, 
English matron, whose kindly smile promised comfort and 
solace, amply fulfilled by encouraging words and active, 
substantial help. 

“ Dear Mrs. Mainwaring, I know I may tell you any- 
thing. I look up to you, and would love you as a son—if 
you would but let me.” 
1 

lor presen: oung. and 
we could not bear to with her. Not — we ness 
selfish as to utterl her happiness and yours. Only 
you must wait. You have still r way to make. It is 
surely wiser and more prudent. isn’t what brought 
* though; I can see it in your anxious face. What is 
Tell me or not, as you please.“ 

“I have come to borrow 2500. I am in sore need of it.” 

“ Geoffrey! You, ‘Steady’ Lascelles! You! I cannot 
believe it. At least, I am sure it is not for yourself.” 

“Not . Listen“; and Lascelles told the whole 
story so far as he knew it. f 

And you have thrown yourself into the breach? I see. 

, Geoffrey, dear, is it necessary ? Surely you are a little 
Quixotic. You cannot afford it, and you ought not to borrow. 
I fear you will be a loser—I know you will pay us, on 
that score neither Re d nor I shall have the least 
uneasiness. But will —these two great ladies—vwill 


they repay you ? 

„Ob, yes, I think so. But why do you say ‘these two’? 
It is Cynthia Mordaunt who wants the money.” 

“No it was she who asked you. But I cannot con- 
ceive that the Princess would have gone so far, merely on 
— Mordaunt’s account. Iam a woman, by nature in- 


tive and . There is more in this than meets 
the eye, and tells me that the Princees is herself 
concerned.” 


“ You have never liked her.” 

“Frankly, no; although, like Doctor Fell, ‘the reason 
why I cannot tell. She is very beautiful, very distin- 
guished in a way, although I seem to fancy she is not 
at her ease, Lery winning, very fascinating, too 


influence over me,” said Geoffrey, with 
. “Of course, I admire her 
could help doing that but I hope 


grea 
I should 
is never forget 


ue to her, as my Prince’s wife, even if I forgot my 
8 pee But you know, dear Mrs. Mainwaring, 

am case-hardened, armour-plated against any woman 
but one; the most attractive to me is the one who antizaly 


possesses my 
And whom her cruel, selfish parents still deny to you. 
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Geoffrey, you will live to thank us for that. The honest 
love of a good man for a pure woman is his best buckler 
against evil; his best incentive to do well. You may win 
our Katio—yes, you will, I think; but you shall not bave 
her just for the asking. But hero they come. We'll call 
Raymond, for the matter is pressing.” 

o story was re-told, and the Colonel quickly grasped 
the details. His first act was to sit down at his desk, and, 
unlocking a drawer, produce his cheque-book. 

“ Of course you can have the money; I'm glad it’s there 
80 idle,“ he said briefly, as he filled in and handed over 

e draft. I presume you are satisfied as to what you are 
doing? You mayn’t really recover this money. It would 
be a good deal to lose.” 

“ Anyhow, you shall not lose.” 

As if I did not know that! But suppose you have been 
wrong? Suppose the money was stolen—well, it was that 
in any case; but say the theft was the work of real depre- 
dators? Ithonght I saw one in Park Lane last night— 
George Vaughan.” 

“Not Vaughan of ours?” quickly asked Mrs. Dundas. 
“That scamp? He'd rob a church!” 

“TI don’t think he robbed the eafe, and I have told you 
why,” said Geoffrey. Anyhow, wo can discuss this by-and- 
bye; there is no time now. I must go round to the bank, 
and get back to Park Lane.“ And the young man, with no 
more than a handshake of the girl he loved and a few brief 
words, hurried away with his chequo, 


CHAPTER VIII. 
“Tne NoBLest AND Most Cnivargous or Men.” 

Coronet Marinwarine Dunpas kept his account with the 
South Kensington branch, in Cromwell Road, of the Crown 
and Commercial Joint Stock Dank, and Geoffrey Lascelles 
lost no time in cashing the cheque. He took it for conve- 
nience in notes; it might have attracted undcsirable atten- 
tion had he carried the convent:onal washleathcr bag laden 
with coin on re-entering the house. 

He had succeeded so quickly that he felt ho might safely 
call in at the Mordaunt;’ on his way back to Park Lane. It 
was not astep from Cromwell Road to Hereford Square, 
and ho wanted a word or two with Cynthia; not exactly to 
upbraid her with what she had done, or had contrived 
should be done for her, but to let her realise the enormity 
of it and the cost it would entail upon him. He would have 
been glad, tco, to get from her somo fresh assurance that 
the restitution she had promised when begging for the loan 
should be made. But, as has been already said, he did not 
count very securely upon this. 

The Mordaunts kept no men servants. Lady Mordaunt 
could not manage them, she said, and Bim would not; the 
real truth being that men had an inconvenient trick of in- 
sisting upon receiving their wages which the maids did not. 

The maid who opened the door said “ My lady was out ”— 
she was a young and not very tidy girl from the Hereford- 
shire villazo where the name of Mordaunt was still a power 


—* but my lord was in.“ And before Geoffrey could say he 
“would call again,” Bim had rushed out into the hall, 
resolved to drag him in 


I'm at breakfast, old chap. Have some. Got quite a 
twist this morning, cleared a whole eggspoon of anchovy 
sauce seasoned with cayenne. Rattling good pick-me-up 
after alate night. I supped behind the scenes of the ‘Gaudy ’ 
last night, bigh old time ; came home with the milk.” 

He was a very young man with the gift of perpetual 
youth seemingly, showing as yet none of the ill effects that 
should have followed on his 1 life. Ludovic Hercules 
de Vincy, seventeenth Earl of Mordaunt, and head of an 
ancient but now decadent house, was known to the world of 
London, and many strata of it, both high and low, as “ Bim,” 
the convenient abbreviation éf his Eton nickname “ Cheru- 
bim.” His pretty, child-like face, with its round rosy 
cheeks and innocent blue eyes, had won him the title as a 
boy, and it had stuck to him in manhood, serving well in 
the early phases of his career, gaining him credit and 
confidence which he had long since worked almost to death. 

He had been handicapped at the start, but he 
might have made a good race if he had not thrown it away. 
Old frionds, his father’s, who might have helped him, stood 


aloof. He made an imprudent marriage, for Cynthia, 
although pretty and of good lineage, had no more than 
ex tions, which came to nothing, and she contributed 


nothing but a nimble wit to his impecunious ménage. He 
was always on his last legs, and yet he still managed to 
stand, owing it mainly to the shifts and contrivances of his 
resourceful little wife. 

“I wonder you arc not in bed, Bim,” said Lascelles rather 
scornfully, “but I wanted to say one word to Cynthia, and 
I hear she’s out.” 

“ Yes, worse luck—not her being out, for that she mostly 
is, and for the matter of that, so am I. Sometimes we 
don’t meet for months. Only I wish she'd gone out this 
morning without coming to tell me. I was in my first 
sweet sleep.” 

“ Did she say where she was going?” 

“Upon my soul, I forget—oh, yes; it was to Rosenbergs’ 
vou know, in Bond Stroet, looking for the oof-bird; but 
he’s shy in that quarter—uncommon shy.” 

“They are money-lenders, I belicve ? 

“ You may believe that and more, Geoff ; ex: that they 
won't always lend—not to me, nor to Cynth. She thought 
it too, for she was going straight on to Park Lane she said ; 
I remember that perfectly now. I suppose to draw the 


co P 
“She won't do that easily,” was Lascelles’ comment, with 


a grim smile. ‘ 

“Won't she? I was wondering. It would be a rare 
stroke of luck to the Prince’s name at the back of a bit 
of paper. Rosen would discount it for all they were 


worth. Why don't you try, Geoff, and lot me stand in? 
“I think you've taken leave of r wits, Bim,” growled 
Lascelles, “or you wouldn't talk of such things, and to me. 
But tell 1 2 ia I called, please, and that I want to see 
her. It is important. She will understand.” 
Meanwhile, how had matters gone at Park Lane? 


It was quite half-past ten when Lascelles reached the 
house and heard that the Prince was up and about, and had 
asked for him repeatedly. The groom of the chambers came 
to him at once in the hall with the message that his Iligh- 
nees wished to see him directly he returned, and that he was 
to Pe up to him in tho Princess's boudoir. 

rince Tzeurach received his secretary with stiff dis- 
pleasure. Tho dark-skinned, insignificant-locking little 
man could assume much dignity on occasion, and just now 
he was greatly put out. He had come to his wife’s rocm 
about ten with the same complaint sho had heard the 
previous evening. 

„It's perfectly inconceivable,” he had said angrily ; “ Mr. 
Lascelles is not to be found. I wanted him last night. He 
was out—now he is out again. At this time of the 
morning!” 

Could he know you wanted him? “ asked the Princess 
with a listless air, as though the matter did not yreatly 
interest or concern her. Yet there was an alert look in her 
eyes that showed she was very much awake, and sho was 
dressed, fully dressed, an unusual thing with Ler Highness 
at such an carly hour. 

The Prince noticed it, and asked: 

“ Have you any engagement, Hermione, this morning? I 
see you are dressed. Surely you are not going out. Pray 
be careful of yourself after last night. Forgive me, I have 
not inquired. How do you feel? Refreshed? Restored? 
Did you sleep well?“ 

“Perfectly, thanks. So much so, that I thought I 
should like to tako a fow turns in the park. I was only 
waiting for Lisa to accompany me. Or, perhaps, you will 
come, Emil?” 

“No, I fear not. I am concerned about this pestilent 
fellow, Lascelles. It is not his absence merely—there is 
worse behind.” 

“Worse?” 
her voice. 

“Well, yes, unless he can explain. A very considerable 
sum is missing from his safe in his private room.“ 

“But surely, Emil, you would not accuse him—Mr. 
Lascelles—such a person as that, of misap riating 
money? ” pleaded the Princess, with helghtened pa play 

“One never knows. Fraud and deceit ure to be met with 
in the most unexpected quarters.” 

“Surely he can explain. I would have trusted Mr. 
Lascelles with untold gold,” insisted the Princess warmly. 

Ho is lucky to have your advocacy. You can be a good 
friend, Hermoine, but you must not be misled by your too 
kindly heart,” said the Prince gravely. “We shall see. 
I confess I do not like the look of it. His absence last night 
—and now the missing sum. What if. 5 

At this moment Geoffrey Lascelles entered. He was very 
quiet and self-possessed. There was no sign or ton 
at distress about him, save a certain hunted, N in 

eyes. 

“Your Highness will, I am sure, forgive me,” he began at 
once. “I trust I have caused you no inconvenience, but I 
was called out on a pressing matter.” 

“It was inconvenient, very much 80, but let that 
Tell me, please, did you cash that cheque of mine at the 
bank, yesterday ?” 

“I did,” answered Lascelles, simply, meeting the Prince’s 
stern, fixed stare without quailing. 

What have you done with the money? It is not in the 

e. 

“Tam perfectly well aware of that. It has been used for 


another pi tet 
“How? You have the effrontery to admit it? For what 


u 2 
* — cannot tell you.” 


But you must, you shall.” The Prince began to storm. 
“It is rank robbery. I shall hold you to strict account. 
You shall answer for it.” 

“ Stay, stay, before you say more than you can recall.” 
Lascelles kept very cool. Here is the „ in notes, 
the full amount. I will not ask for a receipt, although I 
ought, perhaps. But I know with whom I am dealing, if 
your Highness does not,” and he turned on his heel to leave 
the rcom. 

“Stop, where are you going?” asked the Prince rather 
disconce 

Out of the house! You can find another secretary. I 
will hand over my charge, and to whom you please.” 

“Stop, Mr. Lascelles,” interposed the Prins “I 
implore you do not be so hasty. It is all a mistake, I feel 
certain. Prince, Emil, tell him so, I entreat. Do not press 
this.” 


“ Pardon, Hermoine, this is a matter of business. You will 
permit me to deal with it as I think fit. Mr. Lascelles, I 
3 lain; tell mo all your story, if you can: 
the application of this money, my money, to your own 
poses without my knowledge or consent. You had no t 
to so use it.” 


“I admit that, but I cannot tell you what has been done 


The Princess could not check a tremor in 


with it.” 
“Then we must It is a grave breach of confidence, 
a failure of trust. you do this once, you may twice, or 


oftener, and not always be able to replace the money. You 
were going—well, do not let me detain you.” 

“ * Emil, this is too terrible,” cried the Princess 
piteously. “Be more considerate; think again; you may 
regret this, bitterly. Mr. Lascelles must have some 
reaso: 


n. 

“Then I insist upon knowing it.” 

“And I cannot possibly tell you,” doggedly repeated 
Lascelles. All through this ful scene he had avoided 
the Princess’ eyes, but indeed he had no reason, for she had 
not dared to look at him. 

“We need not prolong this,” the Prince was saying, when 
a footman came in to ask if Her Highness would receive 
the Countess of Mordaunt. 

„Tes, yes, show her up here, and immediately,” said the 

i at this early visit as a possible chance of 
solving tho difficulty. “I have my reasons, Emil,” she 
added; “Cynthia may throw some light on this,” 
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It was a chance, but a lucky one, for Lady Mordaunt 
dizectly she came in showed that she was the bearer of 
good news, although sho pansed on the threshold, diffident 
and disturbed at tinding that the Princess was not alone. 

“You have got it?” Hermione asked quickly, and, thus 
encouraged, Cynthia nodded assent. 

©The whole amount? £500? Good,” went on tho Princess. 
“You come most opportuncly. For you, and you only, 
could satisfy His Highne:s, and, I hope, exonerate your 
staunch friend here who has kept your secret like a true 
knight of old.” 

„II- Cynthia’s tone was miserable, but she was sorely 
tried to keep abreast of this situation, 

„Was it to help this lady, Mr. Lascelles,” now put in the 
Prince, “that you used this moncy ? Why did you not tell 
me?” 

“It was used for that purpose, and I was not at liberty 
to tell you, Prince.” 

“You wore wrong, doubly wrong; wrong in applying tho 
money without my consent, moro wrong in not asking for 
it. For I could not have refused Lady Mordaunt,” be said, 
with a gallant bow. “Even nowI would gladly leave it at 
your disposal longer.” 8 

No, no, that is not necessary, really,” protested Cynthia, 
answering a look in the Princess's eyes, and anxious to end 
the matter. : 

“Thon take it, Lascelles, and put up your own. I forgive 
you; only you must allow that I had some cause for annoy- 
ance. Come, there is a lot of work before us. I will meet 
you in your room.” 

He walked out first, La:celles following; but before he 
could reach the door the Princess had caught him up, and, 
snatching at his hand, had kissed it R 

“You have acted like the true gentleman that you are— 
the noblest and most chivalrous of men,” 


CHAPTER IX. 


Tun Prince Becomes Suspicious Aub EMPLOYS A 
Drrxorivx. 

* So you got it, Cynthia? said the Princess directly 
they were alone. Had you any trouble?“ 

“Not the slightest. Your letter which Madame Lisa 
brought me this morning sent mo on at once to Rosenbergs, 
and when they read it they were as sweet as new milk. 
They would not have looked at me without it.” 

And the terms? When must it be repaid ?” 

“ Practically when you like; they look to yon. As for 
the terms, I signed a bin for £1,000 at six months, which 
you will have to endorse, back it, sign it, you know.” 

“ But I only wanted half.” 

“ Of course, of course, that's all right enough. But, then, 
there's the interest, payable in advance, and yon seo I 
wanted a bit badly, so it was added on,” said Cynthia, 
talking glibly, but a little shamefaced nt th> t una: tion. 

“I don’t half like it,” protested the Prineess nervously. 
And how am I to sign for it? They won't come he-c, I 
trust ?” 

‘* Rosenbergs are not born fools. That's not their way of 
doing business. They’re discretion itself. Yuu nr to meet 
them at my house in Hereford Square this affen on, when 
you will give your signature. By-the-way, Princess. they 
said they were very anxious you should know that if you 
wanted more accommodation, more money, you understand, 
they would be delighted to oblige you.” 

“More? Why, I do not see my way to paying this, not 
without asking Emil, and that I can never face.” 

“Surely you have money of your own?” asked Cyathia, 
not concealing her amazement. 

“Only what he gives me. He has nover refused, of 
course, so far. But now, I shall not like. Ido not choose 
to * 


The fact was, a great change had come over her in the 
last twenty-four hours. Secure in the consciousness of his 
deep attachment, she had held the Prinze almost as her 
slave, ruling him despotically with all the waywardness of a 
beautiful woman, who knows she is loved to e and 
taking advantage of it. 


apply the fuse, and blow her sky-hi Surely she had 
reason for hesitating to rs ner the . He had been 
liberal, very lavish in to her, but they had been 


taneous proofs of his affection. She had never asked 
him for anything. She feared, from what she had learnt of 
his character, that if she began now, he would some 
explanation, some reason for her request. Prince Emil was 
a strange mixture of closefistedness and generosity. He 
would give freely, but of his own accord, not because he was 
asked and he was always most particular in knowing what 
became of the money. 

The r:sk would be far too great for her Highness to run 
now. She could not see her way, unless—— 

“It's the most absurd thing I have ever known,” cried 
Cynthia. “You, a person of your condition, to be 1 7 a 
paupar without a sou of your own. I wouldn't stand it; I 
should insist on an allowance; on pin money. What were 
= lawyers about when the settlements were made? 

ere should have been some stipulation.” 

“ Money, a good deal of was settled on me, but I 
have no control over it, nor do I touch the interest while 
Emil is alive. After his death it comes to me; that and all 
he haz. Sa he has told mo. He has willed it to me.” 

It was this, in truth, which hung in tho balance. A 

ncely inheritance, wide estates and castles, cottages, 

orest ., minos, and rich possessions, the great value of which 
she could not form an even approximate idea. This and 
more she must sacrifice if George Vaughan persisted in his 
terrible demands 
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“But he might change his mind,” went on Cynthia 
shrowdly, “I should have something of my own, my very 
own, and the sooner you manage that the better—for you, 
and the worse for Rosenbergs. But now d tent‘t. Be in 
Hereford Square about four, will you? They will send, or 
Rechab Rosenberg will come in person.” ; 

“The Countess is right, said Lisa directly Lady 
Mordaunt had gone. “You must have money, as much as 
you can get. Have it in your own control. You will want it. 

„Why? tell me. You have = aol 1 wba did he 
say? Did you get back the emerald pon 9255 x 

1 It is here,” SoA Lisa produced the jewel. “I had a job 
to get it. He said he would hold on to it, that and a good 
deal not worth repeating. He stormed and raved because 
the money was not all in gold. The notes were no use to 
him; dangerous, difficult to pass; he might be traced by 
them. I told him he must be satisfied, it was all that we 
could do, and that ended it, for the time. But only for 
a time.” 

„What will he do next? said the Princess piteously. 
„Who can say? But he must be kept quiet. Silenced, 
bought off at any price.” 

„What are his terms?” 

“He will not be too hard, he pretended; he takes 
great credit for that. For the present he will be satisfied 
with ten pounds per week, and an occasional bonus besides, 
if he should have any pressing need. But that is his last 

rice; he will not abate, not one farthing. He must have 
2 I fear.” 

“But how, in Heaven's name, how?” : 

“ As my lady suggests, from the Prince. You can get it 
easily enough; that, and any amount more—a private 
income, your own banking account. You have only to be 
nico to fim; he would give all the world for one of your 
bright looks.” 

“Tt scems so cowardly, so mean and base. So long as I 
thought I was perfect'y independent, free in thought and 
deed, I was cold and repellant. Now, when I am, or may 
be, at his mercy—I know not how soon—when I may be at 
any moment discarded, flung aside; I am to fawn on him.” 

“It is the only way, rost assured. You must be good to 
him. Treat him to one of your rare smiles; persuade him 
that the love is not all on one side,” went on 

“Oh, how hateful it is! How I despise myself! I feel 
as though it would bo better to tell the truth—to face the 
worst. I shall never be able to keep up this deception.” 

“Would you rather lose everything? Would 11 go 
bick to him—to that pitiful hound—and lead the old life— 
be subjected to the same indignities, the eame ill-usage ? 
Come, my child, play your part; it will not cost you much. 
Be brave; this must be met, and I will help you to the 
utmost.” 

Later that day tho Princess met Geoffrey Lascelles as 
she was passing along the great gallery that led to the 

rincipal reception-rooms and the upper library, where she 
15 to find the Prince. 
he stopped him, and, with heightened colour, began to 
reiterate her thanks. 

“You rescued us from a terrible dilemma,” she said 
effusively. “I don’t know what might not have ha ed 
to Cynthia if you had not stood in the breach. o had 
the narrowest escape.“ 

“The experience was no doubt trying. That should 
warn your Highness,” replied Gooffrey, with a stern face. 
“ Whoever forced my safe did a dishonest act.” 

“But why do you say this to me? You forget 8 
Mr. Lascelles,” cried the Princess boldly. “Will you 
oblige me oe to His Highness and complain of your 


“Is not this your property? asked Lascelles, holding 
out the small uoise pin set in brilliants. 

„It may be,” the Princess, much taken aback. 
J have similar pins, so have many other women. For the 
matter of that, I believe I gave this to my maid.” 

“Ah!” said Geoffrey, as though a new light had broken 
in on him. 

“ Where did you find this?” she went on in a voice that 


betrayed increasing agitation. 

“I 9 tho carpet under my safe this 
m when I first discovered the theft, the abstraction 
—what am I to call it?” 


Her eyes filled with tears, her wholo figure shook with 
uncontrollable emotion, and she had not one word to say. 

„Mind, I exonerate you, Princess, from criminal inten- 
tion,” hastily cried Geoffrey. “I know why you became a 
party to this—this—d table affair. It was your good - 
ness of heart, your kindly desire to serve a friend. But let 
me implore you not to be carried awn Uke ee age It 
may lead on to worse trouble, trouble w. I may 


not be ble to avert, as, happily, I have been able to do 


now. 

“Oh, how good you are, Mr. Lascelles; you overwhelm 
me. I can hardly find words to thank you sufficiently. I 
shall never, never f 
seized his hand, and 


„ Which 
was no saying how much of this 
last conversation he had heard, but he must have seen the 
unthinking effusiveness with which it had been terminated 
by the Princess. 

It oe him food for thought—for grave, disquieting 
thought. Why should his wife, his Princess, display so 
PPP y. 
as he remembered only too well, ehe had championed him 
strongly Br — — to bese missing 4 its mis- 
2 ion secretary. Could it ible that 

e took an interest in this Mr. 5 


might be attracted by him (on 


were foolish, im and 
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No, no! He sternl 
would not distrust 


peace 
thay 


put back these evil fancies. He 
ermione yet; he would not sacrifice 
his of mind, endanger his present happiness — ruin 
it, Pe hopelessly and for ever. He always knew that 
he held her affection—the word was too strong, perhaps— 
her liking, by a slender thread. He could not afford to 
quarrel with her, and a quarrel, a breach, would assuredly 
follow a display of any unfounded suspicion. 

Yet his jealous spirit—and it was strong in him, irre- 
pressible, and overmastering, indeed, where his beautiful 
young wife was concerned did not permit him to let the 
matter rest here. His first idea was to get rid of Geoffrey 
Lascelles, to send him about his business at once, to turn 
him straight out of the house. Surely this was the propor 
course? But then more prudent, more cautious counsels 
interposed. He saw danger in such precipitate action. 
He might dusty it—the affair of the eafe that morning 
would afford como motive for the summ Gismissal—yet 
it was quite possible that Hermione would take it in bad 
part. It might distress her, disturb her; might lead her to 
think that the secretary was an ill-used person, to pity him 
and range herself on his side. It would bo better to make 
no change for the present, but not the less to keep his eyes 
open and watch closely all that went on beneath his roof. 

He would know more about the secretary, too. There 
was every (xcuse, he told himself speciously, for knowing 
all that Mr. Lascelles did, and especially a'l that he had done. 

It was essential to know how the money al stracted had 
been applied, and there ought to be no great difficulty in 
tracing it. Full of this idea, Prince Feonrach ordered 
the 1 to be brought round with the least possible 
delay, a within half-an-hour he entered the private 
parlour of the Court and Commercial Bank, where he was 
recoived with great deference by one of the partners. 

“It is only a small matter,” he said; “a cheque of mive 
was cashed at your counter yesterday, and taken partly in 
gold, and partly in notes. I should be greatly obliged if 
you would furnish me with the numbers of those notes.“ 

“ By all means,” said the partner, bowing low. There is 
nothing wrong, I hope?” 

“Oh, no,” said the Prince careloesly. Eut I presume 
that it would bo possible to follow up any of those notes if 
n * : 

“ Most undoubtedly, supposing always that they are pro- 
sented, and that does aie cleave Larges if there has been 
anything like foul play.” : 

e Prince would not commit himself, nor give any sign 
of what was passing through his mind, but so soon as he had 
obtained the numbers, he re-entered the carriage and desired 
the coachman to drive to New Scotland Yard. 

“I presume that I am right in coming here?” began tho 
Prince. “It was what I should have done in my own 
country, but I am a pp ee and unused to your method 
of procedure. What I desire is to trace some Bank of 
England notes.” 

“A case of theft?” 

“Of theft ?—yes,” replied the Prince, disingenuousl 
withholding the fact that the notes had since been restore 

“It would be necessary for your Highness to givo us full 
particulars,” said the Commissioner, with his mouth to the 
tube ; “and, to save time, will you kindly wait till the officer 
comesin?” - 

“One moment. I should very much like, if possible, to 
employ Mr. Lampeter. I know him, you see; he was at 
my house last night.” 

“Lampeter? Without doubt, if he should be disengaged.” 

A — or fen one Mr. re pees in mee to the 
summons thro’ L ube, appeared. He was a 
solid, aqnare-bailt, short-speaking man, with a discontented 
sort of face and an aggrieved air,as though people were 
always to impose upon him. 

“Mr. peter, you know Prince Tzeurach,” said the 
Commissioner, abruptly waving his hand towards his High- 
ness. “I am about to place your services at his disposal. 
He wishes to trace some stolen notes.” 

“Stolen? When? Last night in Park Lane? I thought 
as much,” he went on, when the Prin:e nodded assent. 
There was a fellow got in there who was after no good, I 
could have sworn to that, and I told your secretary, Mr. 
Lascelles, so, In fact, I was surprised to see them talking 

ae 3 


Who was it, Lampeter?” askod the chief. 

„I could not put a name to him last night, although I 
was certain he had passed through my hands; bet T have 
been refreshing my memory with the photographic albums, 
and I found him t. as large as life—George Gringo, alias 
Vaughan, who was sent to penal servitude two years ago 
for conspiracy and fraud.” 

“Come, come, Lampeter. I admit 


for faces, but this time it has played false. 
Why, that man was killed at Portland. It was in 
1 papers,” said e Commissioner with a > 
eee eee oe ee or Reel pce or 1 
Lampeter. “That was George 
ga\ night or g aud be nade fot wits Cac 
notes, I dare swear.” 


“What about the notes, then? Has not his Highness 
begn robbed” parsated Lampeter 
we are talking in the dark. T. own 
line ; follow up your inquiries, starting from the fact of the 
notes. His give you the numbers and further 
instructions. to work at once, and now, Prince”—the 
Commissioner, with a half looked first at his visitor, 
then at the of official on his desk, and the hint 
was sufficient for his visitor to take his leave. 
(To be continued.) 
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New Law for French Tramps. 


Tun number of tramps ia Frarce is not proportion- 


ately so as in this 5 but it is large enough 
to attract the attention of legislators. 
The frequency of crimes recently committed by 


tramps showed the necessity of p ing a law con- 
cerning beggars and tramps of more practical benefit 
than municipal ordinances posted at the limits of 
9 commune or — es 

t imposes severe penalties on professional beggars or 
tramps who refuse to work without proper reason. Un- 
like the existing laws, the new Bill deals mildly with 
the tram 2 — who are able and willing 
to work. but cannot find any employment. These are 
to be taken before a justice of the peace, who is to send 
them to the “ house of lubour” which every department 
in France is to be compelled to open, where they will be 
occupied at some work, until employment is found for 
them in private workshops. 


The trials of 570751 and tram 
an average, to 35, @ year. uiry regarding the 
condition of the tem refuges, such, for instance, 
as our workhouses, showed that in 1895 they had been 
visited by 466,000 individuals, who had spent one night 
there. In 1895 a general order was sent to all the 
gendarmerie, or police corps, through France, requiring 
agents to make inquiries g all individuals 
unknown in their own district who were found on the 
public roads. 

The police were instructed to ask these individuals to 
produce documents or to furnish explanations concern- 
ing their identity and profession, so that a kind of 
statistics and numbering could be obtained. Of course, 
many individuals could not have been reported by the 

armerie ; nevertheless it was shown that on a single 
- in 1895 the names of 25,000 tramps were recorded 
on the lists of the rural police. 


INSURANCE 
Working Men and Women 


AGAINST FATAL ACCIDENT. 


SPECIAL TO P. W.“ RE-CERS. 


Tex POUNDS will be paid by THE OCEAN 
ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE CORPORATIGN Ltd., 
aL te 1 Moorgate Btreet, London, E. C., to the heir 
or of any person, over 14 years of nge and under 65, 
who dies within six weeks as the direct and sole veauld otf 
an accident sustained within the limits of Great Britain and 
Ireland, whilst in the performance of his or her usual work, 
provided that the following conditions are complied with: 

4. The person desirous of benefiting by this Insuraree 
Scheme must, as the essence of the contract, have filled up, 
cut out, and retained the FATAL ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
COUFON (which appears each week in P.W.) for at least 
twelve consecutive weeks immediately before the accident. 
(See below also.) 

2. The ns ge on his or bee behalf, 
accompan e ve coupons, must reach the 
Head Office of The Ocean Corporation as above within 
seven days of the fatal termination of the accident. 

3. Together with the statement of claim and the coupons, 
must also be forwarded a copy of the death certificate and 
a written guarantee that the coupons were actually filled 
in and signed by the deceased. 

4. Only one claim can be accepted in respect of each 


8. The decision of the Directors of The Ocean Aecident 
ee eae ae hen aw pacha sie eg 
moncy when once the ent has been made, 
FF.. ban be conetan ed. 

6. In the event of this offer being withdrawn, no 
claims for accidents taking place after the expiration of 
one week from the issue of the last coupon can be 
considered. 


Special Insurances are offered of £1 for three 
signed Coupons from consecutive issues of the paper 
immediately preceding the fatal accident, or £5 for 
vol signed Coupons, under similar conditions to the 
above. 


have amounted, on 


This Ins uranee entitles the holder to the benefit of, and 
is eubject to, the conditions of the “Occan Accident and 
Guarantce Company Limited Act, 1800,“ Risks Nos. 2 & 3. 


The possession of this Coujon is admitted to be the 


poyment of a premium under Bec. 33 of the Act. A print of 
the Act can be seen at the Office of the said Corporation, 


Pw. Pw. 


FATAL ACCIDENT INSURANCE COUPON. 


The strange life-history of a Spanish bull, from his birth to his death in the bull-r 
paper in the September PEARSON’S MAG 


PEARSON'S WEEK 


of P. W. will recognise as Latin, has been used on the 


right way of putting the quotation. Nineteen people 
out of every twenty who use this most familiar piece of 
Latinity put the et before the nos, and therefore trans- 
form a line of poetry into a piece of the plainest prose. 


“THE CUP THAT CHEERS, BUT— ” 


as lke ae Mutantur, nos et mutamur in illis.“ 
The above sentence, which the majority of the readers 


resent occasion for more purposes than one. In the 
rst place, the writer happens to have got hold of the 


The present writer ha 


pens to be one of the twenticths, 
and, having got hol 


of this little piece of classical 


knowledge, he naturally likes to make the most 


of it. 

In the second place, the quotation is capable of a 
more or less serious construction, and again, it has 
a definite bearing on the subject of the present 
article. 

A half century takes us back to the forties, to the 
times when a man who didn’t drink, and drink too 
much, was not considered a man at all. He was sup- 

d to be a sort of creature of a third sex. It will 
remembered that Sydncy Smith divided humanity into 
three sexes—men, women, and curates. That was the 
idea of his day; but nowadays curates are just as 
much men as anyone eise of ths same sex. 

But since then, to take a literal translation of the 
words of Horace, times have changed, and we have 
changed with them. Nowadays a man who doesn’t 
drink is still considered a man; and, by putting this 
proposition edgeways about, we arrive at an equally 
valid conclusion that the person who, fifty years ago. 
didn’t think that he had finished his dinner till be Lad 
drunk himeelf under the table, would nowadays not be 
considered a mun, but something a bit meaner. 

Now this was not altogether a question of sentiment. 
It was also one of liquor; thut is to say, sorts of liquor. In 
those days, there was no drink save tea at eight shillings a 

und, which was at once palatable and non-alcoholic— 
Rem which fact a philosopher of the United Kingdom 
Alliance would, doubtless, be able to deduce an argu- 
ment conclusively proving the degeneracy of those 
times in comparison with ours. 

Now it so happens that just fifty yeurs ago, a chemist 
of Nottingham evolved the ide. that it was within the 
capacity of human skill and science to evolve out of his 
inner consciousness and scientific knowledge a drink 
which might possibly cheer and refresh without 
inebriating. 

This gentleman's name was Mason, who, in those 
days, was a much less celebrated and also a much 


poorer man than he is now, and he being about a 
generation in front of his time, managed to get hold of 


the idea that it was pa toso combine and prepare 
certain cunningly selected herbs that a small packet of 
them wee wa ne E . 3 
sugar, and a ferment such as „ produce a 

which should be a drink in Tha best Come of the word, 
and yet not a drink in the other. 

As the man was considerably in advance of his time, 
the idea did not catch on at first. Mr. Mason, chemist 
and botanist, believed that he was able to sell to the 
public a sixpenny yacket of concentrated herbal 
extracts which, properly treated in accordance with 
simple directions, would give to the purchaser the 

ractical equivalent of a nine-gallon cask of beer cost- 
ing, say, hulf. a- guinea; but unfortunately t':e public of 
those days—wedded to strong ale—did not see the 
matter quite in the same light. 

Still the Nottingham chemist held on tohisidea: Itis 
not to be ee that he foresaw the enormous chan 
which was to come over the inhabitants of these islands. 
In other words, he didn't sce the advent of the tennis- 
court, the polo pony the many-named implements of 
golf, and, above all, of the bicycle. Still these came, 
and in their coming proved that the inventor of Muson’s 
Extract of Herbs did well, not only fur himself, but 
for his fellow-men by holding on to his idea. 

It is very generally admitted that the more real 
healthy outdoor exercise men and women take, the less 
they are inclined to the consumption of alcoholic drinks, 
and this is just where Mr. Mason's fixed idea has come 


in. : 

The chemist's shop has expanded into factories, 
which are conspicuous amidst the various architectural 
features of the ancient town of Nottingham— 
laboratories, testing-rooms, buildings filled with all 
sorts and conditions of the best machines for extract- 
ing the vital essence from the various herbs, gathered 
from near and far, which are stocked in yet other build- 
inge—the reason for all this is, of course, the fact that 
the progress of the last fifty years has justified the 
belief of Mr. Mason that come day there would be 
a demand for a drink which could be bought for a 
few pence in solid form, and, at a very small extra 
expense, converted into a liquid one with no further 
55 than the ordinary kitchen is in a position to 
urnisb. 


which Mr. Mason conceived afty years ago in a chemist’s 
8 in Nottingham has m in what is, 

iy the biggest business of ite kind in the 
wo 
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SPEbls - lx - POR-ME- COMPEPIFION, 


Result of No. 1. 


Tux following competitors sent in alsclutely correot lists, 
and we have added & to the original sum offered, so that 


each winner receives £1 for each share: 


E. Newall, 37 Northern Grove, West W Manchester (two 
thares) ; Tom D. Williams, 8 Gellifaelog Terrace, Merthyr 15 dul (two 
shares); C. A. Young, 319 Crystal Palace Koad, East Dulwich, S. E. 
(two shares); H. Schooling, 9 Rona Roud, N. W. (12 shares); W. Gyde, 
The Barracks, Warley, Exrex; Miss E. West, d Lansdown Koad, 
Swindon; D. S. Ross, 1, Beaverhall Road, Edinburgh; C. Stoyle, West 
Mervea, Colchester; R. J. Little, Avondale, Glenburn Park, Belfast 
(two shares), The key is appended :—1, Wild, 2. Kats, teas, east, scut, 
sate, 3. Melon, lemon. 4. Neal, large, giare, lager. 5. Baker, brake, 
bre k. 6. Yacht. 7. Uncle. ‘Regard. 9, ‘Hustea. thans, ‘Athens, 


ena he. 10, Albcit, a'bite, betail, II. Deadly, 12, Bishop, 13. Giewner, 
vencva’, enlarge. 14. Ceution, aut on. 15. Crimson, 16. Prosaic, 
17. Newrish, 18. Strength, 19. Latitude, altitude. 20. Relayiny, year- 


ling, layering. 21. Ila, bing. 22. Movement. 23. Horrib'e. 24. Betrayal, 
25, In yet vous. 


29% OOO 


SIMPLE! FASCINATING! ! 


A 820 PRIZE. 


Here are ancther twenty-five words to solve in the same 
way as the last list. They have been taken at random from 
Nuttall's Standard Dictionary, the letters jumbled up, and 
eet down on the left-hand side of this column. A prize of 
£20 will be given to the person who solves the greatest 
number correctly. In the event of more than one com- 
petitor solving the whole number, the prizo will go to 
those who find the greatest number of duplicate words. 
For instance, the letters a dry form yard or dray. 
Plurals are allowed when the letter forming the plural is 
included in the jumble letters. All you have to do is to 
write down the word or words in the blank spaces 
opposite. Competitors may send in as many attempts as they 
like, and in the event of the prize being divided they will 
take, if correct, so many shares. 

All attempts to reach us not later than first post on 
Monday, September 4th, envelopes marked“ SrxLLIxd.“ 


If you are stuck for a word, get your friends to 
help you. 
dray 


1. adry yard 


re ONG GR ana y 
3. 
4. 
8. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 


OO f. r e ee eee 8 88888 


gers t.... eee eee eee eee eeseeseeeeseeeeeeeeseees esse 6 6 666600 


8 hilt 5 ——ñ̃ 62 „6 „„„%„%%„%%„„„„ „„ „62242420 4 6 6 6 6 6666 666 66 0 


e oprt y. 
beilmn............ 


900000000 000000 ree ees eee see eee 


BW] ME... .. . . . . . . .. . . . . e. eee . . cee. eee eee eceece 


Goes ee eee ese se ses sse 88s 688 886686 


11. 
12. eorst y. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 
13. 
14. 
18. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


Ghia pt y. . ...... . . eee eee 


WO WW 0. t. es eee bees ese eee e seed cesses ————— 


a ee gurt. . . . . . ...... ...... ...... e 
e hmorst . .. . .. . . .... . . . . . eeeeeeeee eee 66 
eg hlor s. . . . . ... ..... ... . ... . 60 eee eeseeeeee 


BOUT MM OF z.... . . . . ... . . 6 . eee . ec ee eee 


a e hmos tw. . . . . .. . o . . . . . . . . eee eee 


21. aahhupt . . . . . . . . eee eeeeeeeeeeeeee eee 


22. aeelnprtv. .... .. . . . . . . . eee eee see 
23. Illu nor t. .. . .... ..... ... . . .o eee esse 
24. ace EWA mrs... . . . . . .. ... ... . . . oeeeetescesbesees esse 
286. deeal mur t...... . . .. . . . . . v eeseescesbesces ceoces 


26. aa beeehlr 8 eL 2e eee eee ee 
Name eee eee eee eee 
Address. .. . .. . . . o.. ve eeeseeesegseeeessessesg 


000000 000000000000 000 cnn ese οꝙ ¶οꝙοοοοοοοοσοοοοοοο 
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Their Diamonds. 


Davis, the actor, was once in the hall of the St. 
Charlie's Hotel, New Orleans, when a man from Chica 
stepped in front of bim and looked over his head in 
seurch of an acquaintance, who he supposed was in the 
hotel lobby. 

Davis, mistaking the Chicago man’s purpose, re- 
marked: 

„Ah, I see you admire my diamonds. This one — 
indicating the stone on his shirt bosom—“ cost me £600. 
These —showing his cuff buttons —“ cost me £500 
each, and my wife has a trunkful up in our reom.” 

The Chicago man did not say much, but that evening, 
by arrangement with the head waiter, Davia was placed 
at supper alone at a tuble where there were several 
vacant chairs. 

Presently seven men, all commercial travellers, 
entered the dining-room, and each one had a large cut- 
glass fruit dish fastened on his breast, while glass 
prisms hung pendant from each ccat and vest button. 

Soberly marching to Davis’ table, the seven men took 
the vacant seats, and the Chicago man entertained the 
actor with: 

Ah, I see you admire our diamonds. This one 
pointing to the fruit dish“ cost me £60,000. These” 
—indicating the prisms—“ cost £50,000 each, and we 
have three waggon- loads like them at the station waiting 
to be shunted.” 

i: pa not only changed his table, but went to another 
otel. 


FOOTBALL SKILL COMPETITION. 


SPOSHSSOSSOSOOOOD 


£100 PRIZE AWARDED EVERY WEEK, 
OR 
£50 IN CONSOLATION GIFTS. 


If between now and the close of the football season any one 
competitor wins the hundred pounds prize in full three times 
consecutively we will make him a further present of 


ONE THOUSAND POUNDS. 


POCOSCESOOOOOOOSD 


The football matches named bel w will te ;layed on Saturda 
Septemter2nd. To the Ssompetitar who names the correct result of 
matches we Ew og Bye sum of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS. 
If no competitor gives results FIFTY POUNDS will be paid in 
Consolation Gijts, 


FOOTBALL PRIZES of £1,000 and £100 and 
WEEKLY GIFTS of £50. 


Feotball Coupon No. l. 


Matches to be played on Saturday. Set tember and. 
Cro a out wh'ch you consider will be the losing club. For a draw 
don’t cross out either. 


1 Blackburn Rovers 

3 Bury 

s Derby County 

7 Everton 

9 Glossop North End 
11 Notts Forest 
13 Stoke 

15 Sunderland 

17 W. Bromwich Albion 
19 Barnsley 

21 Grimsby 

23 Loughborough 

25 New Brighton 

27 Woolwich Arsenal 
29 Sheffield Wednesday 
31 Small Heath 


v 2 Manchester City. 

v 4 Wolverhampton Wan. 
v6 Notts County. 

v_ 8 Sheffield United. 

v 10 Burnley. 

v 12 Preston North End. 
v 14 Liverpool. 

v 16 Aston Villa. 

v 18 Newcastle United. 
v 20 Burton Swifts. 

v 22 Luton. 

v 24 Bolton Wanderers. 
v 26 Burslem Port Vale. 
v 28 Leicester Fosse. 

v 30 Chesterfield. 


CUT OUT COUPON AND POST TO US UNFOLDED. 


2% %%% %%% 


THINGS TO REMEMBER. 
Coupons may be sent cither from P. M. or Pastimes, 
yet will 38 5 hints as Fed — i is — 4 
must on or com 

1 Ee not ei . wa 

coupons must reach us 8 September Lund. 
first post. Any envoleyo beari postmark later Friday, 
September Ist will de disqualified, 8 8 
Comretitors chould cut ont the above coupon 
put their namo and addrees in the space 

FOOTBALL No. 1% Pearson's Buildings, 


e PP 


ore it as directed, 
vided, and send to 
tia Street, 


* 
5 
2 
3 
es 
2 
z 
5 
= 
7 
4 
3 
i 
3 
a 
4 


ever cause, wo do not 2 b responsibility. 
6. Competitors must ut“ ac pl 


7. It must be tu kon asa condition of the com body 
competing therein agrees to abide by the Taltcr's teal — 
00000000000 00000 


You should get the football cou; in Pastimzs, 
simplest thing of the kind. You set one * 
may have as many more as you like at one 
oMrpris'ng disc ut. viz., that 
sixpence and eighteen for one 


forecasis. is no necd for to send a shill 
wt ay com 3 9 bur to us for a sheet 
gave the topubie 


bp tran piped 
of letter writing to buy a copy of Tas tin 
the coupon for just as many attompts as you cave to make. == 


THE SEASON’S KICK-OFF 


No less than seventeen First Division players did not 
miss a sing'e League match last season. 


ENGLAND won all her International games under 
Soccer Rules last year, scoring 19 goals to her 
opponent's 3. 


THE dates for the rounds in the Competition Proper 
for the English Cup this season are: January 22th. 
February 10th, February 24th, March 24th, April 21st. 


Last year's attendance at the English Cup Final Tie 
at the Crystal Palace was the greatest ever recorded at 
any football match. The official figures were 
73,833. 


SIxTy-THREE penalty kicks were awarded aguinst 
players in First Division games last season. Just less 
ee eee, to be exact—resulted in gcals being 
800! 


Raxonns established a record in their Scottish League 
matches last season by winning every one of the 
eighteen games played. Their goal aggregate was 79 for, 
and 18 against. 


THE most marked improvement in First League clubs 
last season was shown by Liverpool whose Leaguegames 
resulted in a gain of eleven points over ther previous 
year position. 

SHEFFIELD WEDNESDAY, who have this year des- 
cended to the Second Division of the League, have never 
before been absent from the First League since their 
election in 1892. 


THREE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-TWO THOUSAND people 
witnessed the Aston Villa League matches last season. 
The ag ite League attendance of Firat Division clubs 
reacted 3,072,000. 

THE most prolific goal scorer in Division IT. of the 
League last season was Abbott, of Small Heath, who 
netted the ball thirty-eight times. Abbott has since 
signed-on for Everton. 


THE dates of England's International Association fix- 
tures are: March 17th, 1900, v. Ireland; March 26th, 
1900, v. Wales; April 7th, 1900, v. Scotland. All three 
games will be played out of England, 


Tux Football League was started in 1888, but only 
five clubs have succeeded in placing the Championship 
to their credit. They are: Aston Villa (4), Sunder- 
land (3), Preston North End (2), Sheffield United (1), and 
Everton (1). 


Tux most prolific goal-getter in the First Division of 
the English League last season, was Bloomer, of Derby 
County, who placed twenty-four successful shots to his 
credit. John Devey (Aston Villa) ran him close with a 
score of twenty-two. 


Arrgovan Sheffield United lost last season seventeen 
points more in League football than in the previous 
ear, when they were sags fen Champions, they managed 
o win the English Cup after the most stubborn series 
of fights ever made for the trophy. Before the Cup 
became theirs they played no less than ten games in the 
Competition Proper, five of them being re-played ties. 
THERE is a curious regularity in the variation of the 


following figures which represent last season's Inter- 
nutional Association fixtures. 


Bioomer’s value to Derby County will be apprecia- 
ooh ery 1 is 3 ae : met the pat pa occ 
o goa o ers w peared 
for the county last season only „ 36 12 
them. In the English pr Competition Bloomer scored 
a eae ee any 77 el player, although ened 
in in only five games as pared wi 
Shefficid United's ten, n 
Tne following clubs are exempted from tho Onalifyi 
Competition of the English Cup this — ation 
Villa, Blackburn Rovers, Bolton Wanderers, Bristol 
Cit 140 Bury. Everton, Manchester City, Newcastle 
United. Notts County, Notts Forest, Preston North End, 
Sheffield Wednesday, Sontbhampton, Sunderland, 
Tottenham Hotspurs, West Bromwich Albion, and 
Wolverhampton Wanderers. To this number are, of 
course, added last year’s four semi-finalists: Derby 
County, S oke, Liverpool and Sheffield United. 
Owr1natotheincreased numberof entries forthe Engl 
Cup it has been found necessary to alter the Set 
somewhat this season. In previous years those clubs 


Now, how- 
who ‘are exempted from the Qualifying Com 

reliminary rounds of 
the lifyin mpetition. T will ia * 
e visions of the Preliminary Re 
and the survivors will measure themselves aguinst the 
twenty-two elect. 


Have you ever seen, or heard nf boats that roll over the sea like 


Anything to Oblige. 


Avaustus Epwarp found his beloved weeping 


bitterly when he called. On asking the cause she 
explained : 


„Ma bas no respect for my feelings at all. The 


servant was giving my sweet ie Fido a ride in the 
carriage, when ma lifted it ou 
baby in its place. Wasn't it cruel P” 


by the neck, and put the 
«Aw, it was dreadful, dont-cher-know? Just say the 


word—aw—and I will lift the baby out by the neck 
aw—and replace the dawg!” 


— . — 


The Much-Pawned Watch. 


“Most people suppose,” said a pawnbroker, that 
when a man is ‘hard-up’ the first thing he thinks of 
pawning is his dress suit, but that is not so. While · 
there might be some that do this, they are few and far 
between. By long odds, the great „ those in 
distress first put up their watches. a big city, 
with clocks on every hand, a watch is almost an 
unnecessary luxury in the street, and eo this is the first 
article pawned. Watches are, so to spe. k, a drug in the 
pawnshop. We get so many of them that wa often 
wonder where they come from. 

“ You might think that we never would have occasion 
to lend money on wedding rings, but you would be 
wrong, for we have several of them now. A woman 
must be in distress to pledge her wedding ring, and yet 
it is often done. We have engagement rings, too, but 
not so many in number as wedding ri metimes 
men pawn engagement rings. We simply take that as 
a siga that they have broken an engagement, but when a 
women comes to us with one of them we know she needs 
the money.” 


“Pearson’s Weekly” Railway and 
: Cycling Insurance. 


475 INSURANCE CLAIMS HAVE BEEN paid. 


(Including one of a Thousand Pounds.) 
et ef 2480 Kere Tor one . Of shame to the 


S2 000 SPECIALLY GUARANTEED 


OceaAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTER 


CORPORATION LIMITED. 
40, 42, and 44, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E. c. 
Gi xhew Wet ulin nye dan tic cee bia 
INSURANCE TICKET, opplicable to passenger trains ia 
Great Britain and Ireland. 


issued under Section 33 of the Ocean Accident and Guaran 
Company, » 1890, tee 


„ Limited, 


TWO THOUSAND POUNDS 


will be d. r ye ration to the | 

Late Lied by an aceident 0 a fee in er 9 
ordi -bearing passenger (including of season 
excursion tickets, and post-office officials in any of the railway wording 
vans, and railway eervants travelling with or rail Sor van 
ticket in an ordinary carriage), and who, at the time of such acci: 

had in his, or her, ion, the Insurance Coupon on the first 


or the paper in w hich it is, with his, or her, us 
ink or 1 on 


veucil on the 
her, the 
b VIE ALSO that 21 5 ping — ig ty paid to the legal 


Purchase of this publication ts admitted to be the t ofa 
Prsmiwm coder See S00 the dete a Point yo 

office of this de Bee, 6 of tha det) 1 ales 
on more than one 


2 SHA 


ZI AIT CERTIFY that the premium in respect o 

PEARSON'S WEEKLY £23000 RAILWAY 1hSURANCR mea ai 

toy CYCLING INSURANCE peice YY 5 3. th, 1899, and 
therefore SON. S RKLY és 

with this Geneon 

THOUSAND 2 

conditions named in 


RICH. J. PAULL, 
Menager for the Ocean Accident General and Guarantes Corporation Ltd. 
— atic 


See over for conditions. 


REQUEST FORN. 


‘Wkatever sum is due to me in 3 
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Holes that Folk are Afraid of. 


Ur near the source of the little river of Malmani there 
isa strange round hole in the rocks, a few yards in 
diameter, descending perpendicularly down to the un- 
known. 

In that hole there is nothing. It is empty. The 
neighbours say a stone dropped into it is never heard of 
again. These good people, though, are not given to 
throwing in many, even when the protecting parson is 
there on his rounds. They gravely suspect a too free 
indulgence might prove an annoyance to an irritable 

ersozage whom they would rather not see on their own 

evel in that part of the world, and whose visits in anger 
they would be loath to receive. 

Though this hole, is empty, there is another, some- 
what larger, close to it, which is nof empty. This other 
is full of water almost up to the brim, and it has upon 
it a floating island of grass which shifts from side to 
side with every change of the wind. To find further 
examples of the same sort of herbage it is necessary to 
95 eix hundred miles northward, well into the hot 

istriels in the tropics. 

Boers say of this seccn ! pit they have endeavoured to 
sound it, using twelve dozen raw hide-thcngs (reins) 
tied end to end, a line, say, of 200 fathcms, with a big 
stone as sinker, but without striking bottom. The 


New Nerves for Old. 


Instances of the progress of medicine, and parti- 
cularly of the advancement that has Leen made during 
the past few years in the science of surgery, have fre- 
quently been given in our columns. 

Here is another interesting item. In a certain pro- 
portion of injuries to nerves the ends cannot be brought 
together, and this fact in the older days of surgery con- 
siderably perplexed surgeons, even those who had earned 
celebrity. Nowadays this complexity is removed. 

In modern surgical operations, when nerve ends can- 
not Le brought together, it is the custom to obtiin a 
1 of n nerve from one of the lower animals, or 

rom un amputated human limb, and transplant it in the 
human body. 

“In one cise,” said a surgeon to P. V., a man was 
severely injured in the wrist by a circu'ar saw and lost 
sensibility in the hand. A porticn of the sviatic nerve 
of a youny bloodhound was sutured (sown) between the 
ends of a local nerve with kangaroo tendou. A similar 
operation was performed on the ulnar nerve—that is, 
tlie nerve which works in conjunction with the ulna, the 
largest of the two bones of the forearm running from 
the wrist to the elbow. On the following day a distinct 
return of sensibility in the thumb was found, and three 


mon this after the operation sensibility was almost com- 


sinker and line, at the lowest, were pulled sharply away | plete.” 


to the side, as if a strong current were coursing below. 
Upon that, they ceased to investigate further. You 
see, they were meddling in things which didn't concern 


“How many cases are there of transplantation of 
nerves ?” 
“Impcssible to say, but I personally know of twenty. 


them, and risking encounters with powers best left | The time from the injury to the operation varied from 


alone. So how deep it may be we 
Some day a bolder spirit may tell us. 


— — — — 


o not know yet. 


MacrsrRxAT : “ Have you anything to say, prisoner?” 
orship, lexpect what you 


The Prisoner: No, your 
gay Il be plenty to go on with.” 
— ͤ—-— 


Tux Sweet Youne Tune: “I vonder if you ever 


felt the of love? 
The Sava = 


vage Bachelor: “I had a deep and aliding 


love for green apples when I was a su:a:] boy.” 
— — 


“I ToLp George's uncle to consider lliiins If ut home 


in our house.” 
“Well?” 


“Well, it wasn't five minutes afterwards that ke 


began to grumble about the cooking.” 
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| forty-eight hours to fifteen months. Twelve out of the 
| twenty were fairly successful cases, but it is our wish to 
| have all thorough successes, 


No length of nerve transplanted, let it be long or 
short, seems to effect the continuous sensibility which is 
set up after the completion of the conjuncted nerves. 

“ What sort of animals’ nerves are usually required 
in these operations? Well, in nine cases out of the 
twenty I have to d you of, parts were from the sciatic 
nerves of d: gs, three from rabbits, one from a kitten, 
and one from the spinal cord of a rabbit, and in five 
from pg Regge eos te limbs. 

“In one case, the whole of the sciatic nerve which had 
been excised was transplanted. 

“In the suturing, silk was used to unite tho im- 
planted segments of divided ends, and also kangaroo 
tendon. 

No case recovered entirely, but. generally, the cases 
were very much improved and will be found lasting.“ 
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Catching Fish on Snow. 


A eNow avalanche with very unusual results is 
reported frown Norway. There had been an extraordin- 
ary fall of snow, and then a big thaw melted a great 
deal of the ice in the little Lilledal river. 

In the night a large mass of snow on the hills on one 
side of the stream slipped trom the slopes, and glided 
with great velocity down into the river. The face of the 
avalanche was about a mile in length, and for that 
distance it slid into the river; not sharing the river bed 
with the water, but violently ejecting the stream and 
the fish living in it. 

The force of that concussion must have been very 
great, for the water and fish were hurled hundreds of 
feet. Next morning the people were very much surprised 
to find, high on the slopes of the hills bordering the 
other side of the valley, a great number of tish seattered 
over the snow. 

For some days there was a most unusual sort of 
fishing in progress. Men, women, and children were 
floundering about in the snow, gathering tho fish in 
baskets, and the people living along the valley bad all 
the fish they could eat witbout baiting a hook. 
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Tre solid silver pencil-ense in the “ Tolling” competition 
has been awarded to Mr. F. Wurrtineuay, of 5 Alvington 
Terrace, Cattedown Road, Plymouth, and a gold-plated 
pencil-case to each of the following competitors : 


H. Chadwick, 12 Meredith Street, Clerkenwell, E.C.; F. W. Finch, 
4 Now Street, Wenman Street, Bu's ul Heath, B. rmingham; B. Gage, 
East Cowes School, Isle of Wight; A. R. Bret“, 122 Munby Street, 
Faircatle Glen, Bradford; C. Murklie, Hill Hall, Lisburn, Ir land; 
PD. . Williams, Glyn.lifon Square, Groesion, O, No-th Wales; 
E. (hure worth, 26 Brud nell Row, Hyde Park. Leeds ; James Cheyne, 
5 Suunysi io Roud, Aterdcen; N. Lang, 563 Fulham Road, S. W.: John 
Sewell, The Lund, Lampluzh, Cozkermouth; A. Bruce, 49 Hampton 
Street, Birm‘ngham; J. Rees, 29 Cardiff Strect, Aberdare; A. J. 
Camp!cll, Stan'ey Chambers, Leicester; Sergeant H. H. Higman, 
E. I., The Barrucks, Cork; H. Rico, 9 Leighton Terrace, York Road, 
Exeter; W. J. Ocmi ston, Caueronian Cottace, Leiten iche Swansea ; 
H. Whats, 86 Richmond Roa:l, Cardiff; P. W. McIlwrsith, 2 Osborne 
Terrace. Comm v i Ro a, Portsmouth ; A. A. Blunden, “ Laurels * 
Pack kcal, S:ttn-lourre; A. E. 2 The Stable, Monks 
Orchard, Wickhim, Ueckcuham; A. 8. Lioyd, 53 Oxford Street, 
Swansea; C. Aitken, 21 Lavenbi:n’c Terrace, Jamestown, Dumbarton- 
thire; J. L. Thomson, 11 Viewforth Square, Edinburgh; J. Lawson, 
| 9 Vaviiou Terrace, Burnbope, Durham; Jas. A. Wal ae, 24 Harbour 
ua:. Wick; A. W. ‘Thomas, 54 Torpedo Boat, Devonport ; G. Chet- 
wynl, 252 Ashniore Rowl, Maida Hill, W. z F. Lydon, Ist Hast Lincs. 
Les t., Fer: Southwick, Portsdowa Hills; J. S. Castell, Tunstall, 
Suflol:: A. Daxter, Lowwood, Shore Road, Be:fast; Miss M. Harley, 
Tolka fo g. Richmond Road, Dublin; W. Prior, Midland Hotel, 
Hirviiord ; W. J. G. oll all, Sintion Pay Office, Winchester ; Jas. 
Mare. 6 Southview Street, Belfast; C. Russell, 2 York Buildings, 
I. :inburrh; J. H. Baker, 2 Sterzels Ya-d, Blackwell Gate, Darlington ; 
* Dunsan Mackie, Parkview Cot:age, Kirkcaldy, 
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A PacE MCT PAKVICUIARIY ICR L2ZIIIS᷑. 


Isoner will be glad to answer, in this p oge, questicns Of 
gencral interest ur on hovscheld matters, eo far as 
permils. Envelopes shculd be marled Home NOTES. 


57 %%, always add a pinch of 
When Cooking Fruit ai ae Gral 


improves the flavour. 
1 Scrape a carrot finely and 
To Cure a Wart. ares poultice of 1 for 


seven or eight nights to the affected parts. 
first lace 


To Carre a Leg of Mutton the fork in 


the shank end and turn the leg up, the thick part being 
towards you. Now cut rather thick slices from the 
thickest part, going quite down to the bone. 


775 1s easily shrunk by being washed in hot 
Flannel water.” I do not advise this, for the 
material is never so nice after thie process. If flannels 
are always washed in a tepid lather of boi'ed soap they 
will hardly shrink. To dry flannels, never place them 
in the sun or near the fire. (Reply to H. O.) 


l x, „% Mix together four ounces 
Chocolate Wafers. of caster augag, ds 


ounces of butter, a beaten egg. thice ounces of giated 
chocolate. and enough flour to make all into a stiff 
paste. Roll out very thin, cut with a square cutter, 
and bake in i cool oven till crisp. (Reply to Marion.) 
Horseradish Sauce, State finel a io 
enough to fill a tablespoon, add three times that quantity 
of cream, a teaspoonful of mixed mustard, and the came 
of vinegar, one saltspoonful of salt and two of sugar; 
work all together smoothly, and place in a sauce-tureen. 

(Reply to Droitwicu.) 
is procured at a 


A Pure Violet Powder small cost as 


follows: Pound six ounces of the best starch to a very 
fine powder and sift it through a very fine piece of 
muslin. Then mix into it two drachms of powdered 
orris root and perfume it with a few drops of oil of 
lemon, lavender, or otto of roses. Tint it, if you like, 
by adding a very little rose pink. (Reply to TorLet 
ABLE.) 

Cornbeef Hash is an excellent way of 
using up the remains of 

a joint of boiled beef. hop the meat finely, 
but do not mince it, and every pint add 
the sume guantls of potato which has been boiled 
and drained dry. Into a frying-pan put a tabl nful 
of butter, and when dissolved, add half a pint of stock. 
Season all with onion juice, chopped herbs, and pepper; 
add the potato and meat, Simmer the contents of the 
pan for ten minutes, and serve on a hot dish. 


Prepare Pickled Onions a i a 


immerse in cold salt water, and let stand for ten days, 
changing the brine daily. Drain on a sieve, then wipe 
in a cloth, place in a jar, and pour newly-made hot 
brine over all. Let stand, closely arial till cold, 
repeat the mak with more brine. When cold drain, 
place in jars with a few slices of ginger, a blade of 
mace, and a bay. leaf. Fill up with pickle vinegar, and 
add salad oil to float half an inch deep all over the top. 


; such as you had with baked fish 
Malian Sauce should Ge prepared us follows ; 
Mince a shallot finely, and place in a small stew-pan 
with one ounce of butter, a tablespoonful of chopped 
parsley, and a tablespoonful of vinegar. Stir over the fire 
until the vinegar has quite evaporated, then add a table- 
spoonful of flour, mixing it well with a wooden spoon. 
. degrees add half a pint of fish or meat stock, 
with a seasoning of pepper and salt. Stir while the sauce 
simmers, and if too thick add more hot stock by 
degrees. Boil slowly for five minutes, and serve, 
(Heply to Dor.) 
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t in slices and 

Tomato and Cucumber arranged alternately 

on a dish make a pretty and tasty calad. Pour vinegar 
and oil over, and serve. 


Nerer Use Soda in Washing 14 — 5 5 

for if not very carefully rin out it is a 

Clothes, ns of Falten ad chafing to the 
delicate skin. 


Your Mustard Plasters Rival a 
of two parts mustard to one part of flour, an 
Made the wile mixed into a smcoth paste with the 
beat n white of anegg. (Reply to Tor.) 


; is seldom properly appreciated in 
Buttermilk English 1 holds; fe it comes 
from sweet cream, the taste is delicious. In any case, 
this is a wholesome drink and a very valuable liquid for 
mixing cakes, scones, and light boiled puddings. 


rtainly do 
Blackbectles and Cockroaches Crim onthe 


increase this year. I find that by scattering powdered 
borax alternately with insect powder on the kitchen 
floor each night, I am killing large quantities. (Reply to 
J. N. 


B.) 
5 is a delicious savoury dish for 
Tomalo Rice 7 Take some plain boiled 
rice, put it into a eauce- pen with one ounce of butter. 
Add as much fiesh!y made tomato purée as the rice will 
take up, and a cond seasoning of grated cheese. Serve 
piled on a dish with grated cheese handed separately. 


Blackberry Nolly- Poly. Make, some light 


suet paste, and roll 
it ont to half an inch thick. On this put a good layer 
of ripe blackberries, scatter brown sugar over, and roll 
up the paste. Wet the edges and pinch together, 11 
in a floured cloth, and Loi! for three hours. Serve wit! 
some stewed blackberries poured round. 

A few drops 


To Kcep Books from Mould, 9 any fer- 


fumed oil will secure libraries from the consuming effects 
of mouldiness and damp. Russian leather, which is 
perfumed with the odour of the Lrick-tan, never 
moulders. Merchants suffer large bales of this va‘u- 
able artic'e to lie in the London docks in the most 
careless way, knowing that it will not sustain any 
injury from damp. (Reply to KRRPLr.) 

Saute French Beans, Foil, come beans after 
way. Drain well. ‘Then dissolve a little butter in a 
sauce-pan, add a little N onion, and let all cook 
slowly for a few moments. Add the drained beans, stir 
all together, season with salt and Tepper, and make hot. 
Place on a hot dish, garnish with crofitors of fried 
bread, and eerve. ie pe also very good 12 in 
a good gravy, seasoned with curry powder, and on all a 
few poached Sens: (Reply to MohIDAMIM.) 


When Hard Water is Used for Cooking 
or Washin it is best to let it boil for a few 
9. minutes before using it, for then the 
fur is thrown down on the sides of the pan, and not on 
the food and clothes. The bad effect of hard water in 
cooking, though, may be remedied, to a great extent, 
by using a small quantity of carbonate of soda, or even 
common washing soda, as this softens the water. If 
too much soda is added to water in which vegetables 
are boiled, it is unwholesome, and gives a nasty son 
taste. As much as will lie on a sizpence only should 
be added to a Jarge saucepan of water. 


Vegetable Marrow Scallop. ot de 


marrow till tender, peel, cut it in half lengthwise, 
and remove the seecs and fibre. Lay the pieces of 
marrow carefully cn a baking tin. Take some minced 
fowl, veal, or ham, breadcrumbs, chopped lemon peel, a 
littie mace, pepper, and salt. Work all together with a 
little butter, and if you have it, the yolk of an egg. Fill 
each case even with the top. Cover with breadcrumbs, 
a little butter, and grated cheese. Bake in a sharp oven 
for half-an-bour, basting well. Serre very hot with a 
good brown gravy. I 10 5 agree with you that, care- 
fully n is dish is excellent. (Reply to J. D., 
Cardiff.) 

The Evil of Causing Prominent Ears, 
which are so unsightly in adults, is not properly 
realised during an infant's carly life. ace 
shell-like thing is an infant's ear, and how easily it can 
be deformed! In putting a child on to its pillow it is 
necessary to eee that the car is gaits flat and in no 
waycrumpled. In putting ona child’s bonnet also much 
harm may be done permanently, not to speak of dis- 
comfort at the moment, if the ear is not put flat. 
Should the evil be already done, it may be cured by 
binding a piece of bread tape over the ears at night and 
securing it behind. Many children of nervous tempera- 
ment have a way of playing with their cara. This 
habit should be phen repressed, for while the ear is 
yet coft it is very easily dishgured. 


WEEK ENDING 
Szpr. 2, 1899. 


When You Have Scalded the Mouth 
or throat, drink cream, or milk slowly to soothe it. 


0 ° . be tak t if 
Fruit Stains on Linen ‘“Svdered starch be 
applied at once. This should be allowed to remain for 
several houra. 
Melt be f 
A Mahogany Cement. ounces, then add 


Indian red, one ounce, and enough yellow ochre to pro- 
duce the required tint. Uee enough to fill up holes and 


cracks in the mahogany. 
for winter use by drying it 


Preserve P arsley in a cool oven, an then 


placing it in the boxes or bottles, and keep the air 
excluded. Thus prepared, the parsley will keep right 
through the winter, and answer all cooking purposes. 
(Reply to DAxIisH GIRL.) 

Into a faucepan place a 


A Breakfast Dish. teacupful of fine bread- 


crumls, the same quantity of milk, and enough anchovy 
essence to make the whole a nice pinky colour. When 
the bread has absorbed the milk, break in four beaten 
eggs. Scason all with chopped yarsley, pepper, and 
salt, and fry as an omelet. 


— Let it remain covered with a 
To Keep Sor p. thin layer of fat, as it exeludes 
the air and so preserves tke stœck. Should the sou 
have no fat, pour it into pint bowls and cover wit 
clarified sa Jat . At this time of yeur, I do not advise 
your using fresh vegetables for the stock ; instead, 
add dried vegetables to it before serving. (Reply to 
Daeney.) 


During the Hot Weather Make Your 


Pasir in a cool room, and let it stand at least three 
487% hours before using it. To each half pound 
of flour used add a small teaspoonful of baking. powder, 
and bake in a very sharp oven. It is a great mistake to 
make pustry up at all wet. For sbort paste I only use 
a tablespoonful of water to two of flour. (Reply to 


TRISTRAM.) 
Joni These proportions are 
For Sponge Sandwich, aivays ‘coed fa ay 
kitchen: Take one egg, its pl in flour, ground rice, 
sugar, and butter. First work the sugar and butter 
together, add a beaten egg, then the flour and rice, to 
which has been added a teaspoonful of baking- powder. 
Spread the mixture evenly on two plates, and bake for 
ten minutes in a good sharp oven. Turn on to a sieve, 
and when nearly cold, spread one 1 with jam and 
press the other lightly on to it. N. B.—If slowly cooked, 
this will be quite spoi.t. (Reply to D. R. N.) 


A Useful Pudding. we ae a ne 
of flour, and tten stir till it boi's slowly till thick. Melt 
two ounces of butter, add a little flavouring, and pour 
into the thickened milk. When the mixture is quite 
cold add the beaten yolks and whites of two eggs, and 
beat all together. Pour the batter into a mould 
and boil for half an hour. Turn out the udding, and 
serve with a little sauce made as follows: Place a table- 
spoonful of raspberry jam in half-a-pint of cold water, 
add a dessertspoonful of sugar,“and bring to the boil, 
and simmer for ten minutos. Strain, add a few dro 
of lemon-juice to give a sbarpness, colour wi 
cochineal, and pour round the peddnig. 


Calf’s Liver with Cream Sauce. mbes 
of calf 's liver use two ounces of butter, nearly half a 


pint of milk, a large teaspoonful of flour, a sliced onion, 
some chopped parsley, pepper and salt. Slice the liver 
thinly, and let it stand in cold water for ten minutes, 
then brown slowly in the butter, cooking for six minutes. 
Take up the liver and stand it on a hot plate, then cook 
the onion and parsley in the remaining butter and cook 
for a couple of minutes. Add the flour and stir till the 
liquid begins to froth. Draw the pan back, and by 
degrees pour in the cold milk. Stir while all cooks for 


two minutes, return the pieces A 


of liver and cook slowly for 
ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


five minutes longer. Serve 
with a garnish of fried bacon 
and fried tomatoes. 


111111 
111 
ones 
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“Eight Months old. 
has Eight Teeth, 


and has cut them without even a single 
bad night.” 


If your baby is fat and well- 
nourished it will stand a good chance 
of going through the period of teeth- 
ing without much distress. On the 
other hand, the weak, thin, delicate 
babies have no end of trouble. It 
is like a strong, vigorous adult, who 
resists a disease that would result in 
the death of a weak person. Do not 
think that you are especially different 
from yourbaby. The only diffcrence 
is, that the organism of a child is 
more susceptible to outside influences 
than that of an adult, and the child 
must also have material for growth. 

Here is an object lesson for parents 
who have teething babies : 

* 26 Heyford Avenue, 
“ Souch Lambeth, 
“London, S.W. 
“March 7th, 1899. 

“Gentlemen,—I beg to testify to 
the excellence of your Scott’s 
Emulsion for babies during teething. 
Thave also found it a grand remedy 
for coughs and colds. I enclose my 
son’s photo. He is eight months 
old, has eight teeth, and has cut 
them without fits, etc, or even a 
single bad night.—Wishing Scott’s 
Emulsion the success it deserves, I 
am, gentlemen, yours sincerely, 


(Signed) A. L. Apaxs. 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY, 
Maxims for Dyspeptics. 


Always chew the food thoroughly. The Saliva of the Mouth contains a 
Digestive ferment which partially digests cereal, bread and flour foods, potatoes, &., 
and renders all the subsequent work of Digestion easicr and more complete. Eat at 
regular intervals, say every four hours. As a general rule, eat what you like best, 
but if such food has previously disagreed with you, eat less of it and take a dose of 
Guy’s Tonic after the meal to facilitate Digestion. If after this any particular Food 
continues to disagree it may be taken that such Food is not suitable to the 
Constitution of the person with whom it disagrees, and its use must be abandoned 
or its use greatly lessened. 


Variety and diversity of Food—change of Dict, in fact—is beneficial. There are 
scientific reasons for this. 

Drink little with your meals, and if you drink wine or spirits their wey is 
fairly counterbalanced by mixing them with alkaline Table Waters, rendering these 
fur more digestible, or drinking such aerated waters separately. 


Tea and Coffee with a heavy meal always delay Digestion, and cause wakefulness ; 
it is well, therefore, to strictly limit their use with meals, and not to pariake of them 
_ | made too strong. 


A dose of Guy's Tonic taken after a meal will always render the Digestion of 
Food easier in the Stomach, whilst at the same time the Liver and Assimilative 
functions are gently stimulated to an efficient performance of their duties. 
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The Symptoms of Indigestion. 


Indigestion or Dyspepsia shows itself by feelings of pain, tenderness, weight, 
fulness, distension, oppression, or general uneasiness after partaking of Food, 
Heartburn, Flatulence, Drowsiness, Nausea, Vomiting, 
cither after meals or in the early morning; flushings of the 
Face, with redness about the Nose; Sick Headaches, furred, 
dry, or white-coated Tongue; foulness of Breath, acidity, 
with a frequent rising of a watery, acrid, sour, or tasteless 
fluid in the Mouth; Loss of Appetite (more especially for 
Breakfast), Giddiness, Faintness, Feelings of Languor and 
Sleepiness, with disinclination to move after eating; Irrita- 
bility and Mental Depression, amounting sometimes to 
extreme Melancholy; a torpid state of the bowels, with 
excessive feobleness. No medicine acts so readily upon these 
Stomach Derangements as Guy's Tonic. 

By bracing up the walls of the Organ, increasing the 
- - : quantity and improving the quality of the Gastric Juice, the 
highest digestive efficiency is maintained. The Ape returns, Digestion is 
quickened, and Assimilation is rendered perfect. Nothing can be used with so much 
certainty in long-standing cases of Dyspepsia. The most acute suffering quickly 
subsides under the restoring influence of Guy’s Tonic. 


Nausea and Flatulence removed. 


Mr. W. Campbell Muir, of Inistrynich, Dalmally, N.B., writes: 


„For the last four months I have been suffering from Nausea, Flatulence, 
and Depression. Occasionally three days would without my having eaten 
solid Food. I tried various remedies, which did good for a day or two, but 
the effects were not permanent. I thought at last I would Guy’s Tonic, 
and with great pleasure I have to inform you that I had only taken half a 
bottle before my Appetite returned, the Flatulence disappeared, and I am now 
as well as ever.” 


If baby is teething, or if baby does 
not thrive, we suggest that you try a 
little Scott’s Emulsion, and see how 
quickly this preparation will restoro 
health, flesh, and strength. Scott's 
Emulsion contains the hypophosphites 
of lime and soda, which are useful 
in the formation of healthy bones, 
and are also beneficial to the nerves 
and to digestion. In addition to this 
Scott’s Emulsion comprises the purest 
Norway cod-liver oil and glycerine. 
The formula of Scott’s Emulsion is 
frecly given to the medical profession, 
and highly endorsed by all medical 
men. Scott's Emulsion is not a 
secret remedy, and it has more uses 
in the human system than any other 
preparation of its kind. You will 
find Scott's Emulsion perfectly palat- 
able and of a positive benefit to the 
digestive system, especially of an 
infant or growing child. Children 
thrive on Scott’s Emulsion when no 


**Guy’s Tonic Cures absolutely.“ 
E. J. Horwocd, Esq., of Clarence Villas, Donnington Road, Reading, writes: 

“T have taken your excellent Guy’s Tonic occasionally for the last two 

| ears, and have proved it to be an absolute cure for Indigestion and Dyspepsia. 

Guy’s Tonic is a British Preparation of simple Vegetable origin. It 

is now employed in Hospital Practice, and is widely recommended by 

Medical Men. A new size (Six Ounce) Bottle of Guy’s Tonic, price 


am sure there is no better Tonic to be obtained.” 
1s. 1'd., is now on sale at Chemists and Stores. 


Over Seventy Years’ Established Reputation. 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST INFANTS’ FOOD. 


“ADMIRABLY ADAPTED 9 
0 FOR 
INFANTS. 


OF INFANTS” 
SirChas.A.Cameron M.D. 


TO THE WANTS 


other remedy seems to do them : CHILDREN, 
any good sass NvAr 

You can obtain a sample of UT ETN: IDSs 
Scott’s Emulsion by sending three- wer. THE AGED. 
pence to cover postage to Scott and II “bei: Sinn: 1 Yori greg or two about your wrnderfal Food toe fnlunts.- Tava con, fear cathe old 


8 e he i pertect A health. Three werbe avo I 
how he dues come un, what do yuu focd him on? Ttold him NEAVE'S FOOD: he 
as a nut !— Wishing yuu every sacccss, I remain, yours truly, 

H. k. SCHOFIELD. 


N IMPERIAL FAMILY. 


Bowne Ltd., Manufacturing Chemists, 
95 Great Saffron Hill, London, E.C., 
and mentioning this paper. All 
chemists sell Scott’s Emulsion 
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CONVICTIONS AND 
SENTENCES, 


Ogerain alvertisements have appeared in the dail 

rs oTering to send a correct solution of the Spell- 
it-for-Me” competition for a shilling. A member of 
my staff applied in the ordinary way and obtained an 
alleged solution. I may say that it is entirely incor- 
rect, n> fewer than five words having been omitted. I 
would impress upon readers the foolishness of paying 
any attention to advertisements of this sort. In the 
first place the advertiser has no better chance of solv- 
ing the words than you have yourself; and in the 
sccond place, if a man were so certain of getting the 
whole lot right he would not be stupid enough to 
give the correct solution away at a shilling a 
time, so that even if he did solve the whole of the 
words in a way to justify a share of the prize, ho would 
not send all those solutions to those who applied. I 
don't bélieve that many readers have answered this 
advertisement, for it seems to me that the whole idea 
of a competition like this is the pleasure which one 
gets out of solving it. It is a poor gort of game to 
pay another man to do it for you. 

GEESAICRH is bewildered—he can't understand wh 
railway trains manage to run round a curve when eac 
pair of wheels is practically ono, and yet the outer 
wheel has to 1 85 greater distance thun the inner 


one. This is a question which I receive on 
an average once a week, and although an explanation 
ee has already a 


peared on this 
age, it apparent- 
ly will bear tell- 
ing aguin. If you 
examine the 
wheels of a rail- 
way train, you 
will find that the 
edge of the wheel 
is not at exactly 
right angles to 
the flange. The circumferenco of the outer edge of 
the rim is smaller than that of the inner edge. The 
result is that when the train is rounding the corner 
the centrifugal force throws the flange of the outer 
wheel against the rail, and in doing this draws the 
flange of the inner wheel away from the rail. As you 
will see from the illustration, that portion of the outer 
wheel in contact with the rails, being of greater cir- 
cumference than the inner, can cover a bigger distance 
in the same time. If we can’t make this clear enough 

for you, you must put it down to the hot weather. 
Tux other weck we published an article on “ A Camp of 
Shot and Shell,” in which it was mentioned that 
Monsieur Eugène Turpin, the inventor of melinite, 
was sentenced to imprisonment, exile, and fines for 
selling the patent to foreigners. I have received a 
letter from M. Turpin, who lives at Pontoise, in which 
he points out that he did not deliberately sell the 
patent, but that his agent deceived him in the matter, 
and he liimself did not receive a farthing in payment 
liged 


for his patent. The French Government was obli 

to prozecute thie agent, and so they prosecuted M. 
Turpin as well, on a charge of having published a 
book entitled, How Melinite was Sold.” From what 
he says, M. Turpin is unquestionably a very badly 
treated man. 

SPECTATOR is a young lady who once saw Mr. Arthur 
Balfour kick a man’s hat at its owner. This sounds 
a very unruly procceding, but may be accounted for 
by the fact that the amiuble leader of the House of 

mmons was addressing a political meeting, and on 
taking a step forward accidently kicked one of the 
reporter's hats off the edge of the f latform on to the 
table helow.— This is a good story, and I 
would like to hear some others like it. To show my 
appreciation of good stories, I will give a solid silver 
ncil-case to the sender of the best, and one of the 
5 — MaGazINeE stereoscopes to each of the next 
best twenty-five. All attempts to reach the BaLrour 
Epitor” by Monday, September 4th. 
R. W. asks: “ Please tell me the plural of a tailor's 
oo“ I see no reason why it should not 
Be geese. Is there any catch about this, friend R. W. ? 

On page 159 will te found the names and addresses 
of those ae who have been fortunate enough to 
carry oft the prizes offered in connection with the 
Spell-it-for-Me competition. A large amount of 
interest was taken by competitors, and the work 

merally shows a tremendous amount of ingenuity, 

ne of the most remarkable phases of the whole thing 
is the number of persons who have written after the 
competition closed, to suy that they spent days and 
nights thinking over a certain word without being 
able to solve it, but no sooner had they posted their 
competitions, than the word came into their heads. 
My only regret is that the rules and regulations of 
the competition do not admit of these words being 
ailded to the attempts already sent in. The announce- 
ment of a fresh competition of the sort is published 
on another page, and I hope that those who were 
unsuccessful in the last one will do their beat to 
secure the substantial prize offered. 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


Rravezs will observe that in another portion of this 
issue I am making an offer of £2 a month to the readers 
who send in the most interesting photographs. I do 
this because I know that it is nct eve: yone who has a 
picture of the kind by him. Opportunity for takin 
snap- shots often occur when least expected, an 
therefore you have always a good chance of making a 
couple of sovereigns by sending such a photograph to 
this office. Bear this in mind, or, if you're not a 
photograpker, give the tip to your friends who are. 

Hvueu Morais, referring to the number of times which 
certain readers have stood as godfathers, tells me that 
on ore occasion when passing through a church he 
was called upon to stand godfather to a convert 
seventy years of age. When it is known that my 
corresy ondcnt wasut the time under twenty the humour 
becomes apparent. On another occasion, when ut a 
wedding between a soldier in uniform and a poor girl 
with a shawl over her head, he was asked to act as 
best man, and give the girl away at the same time. 
Pretty good record for an unassuming individual like 
Hugh Morris appears to be. 

BacuE.or asks for the best methods of sewing buttons 
on. The requisites for successfully doing this are, 
firetly a large nmount of patience, secondly a tough 
cuticle, and lastly, but by no means least, a good early 
religious training. Having these, get your needle 
threaded; the Lest way to do this is to get someone 
else to thread it. Now thrust it through the cloth; 
by holding your thumb on the other side you will 
easily know when you have succeeded. The needle is 
then pulled through by the teeth; but this is liable to 
splinter them, or, worse still, to break the needle, in 
which case you will have to begin anew. Some prefer 
fastening the needle in a vice and then pulling the 
cloth. The above is the ordinary method; we prefer 
the following, which renders one independent of the 
needle: Get a corkscrew and jab its point through 
the cloth, push the cotton through the hole and then 
through the button ; repeat a few times. Should you 
have sewn the button on out of place, the right way is 
to make another buttonbole with a knife. If you hap- 
pen to cut through the edge of the cloth, try again. We 
think these simple instructions wil! enable you to sew 
on a button that will hold for at least à week. 

W. H. B. writes me regarding the value of educgtion 
as a necessity of success in life, to say that one 
phase of the subject seems to have been entirely 
overlooked. Onc of them is that a man who refuses 
to act unfairly in any way whatever, stands but little 
chance of making his fortune. W. H. B. quotes his 
own case. He was for nearly four years manager of a 


gas company in Yorkshire, and gave every satisfaction 


to the directorate. Then the gasworks expert to the 
District Council, in which my _ correspondent’s 
business was situated, visited the establishment, with 
a view to negotiating for the purchase of the under- 
taking. „H. B. was instructed by the vice- 
chairman of the company to give certain false evi - 
dence concerning the condition of the compan "8 
works and plant, and because he refused to do this, 
was called upon to resign, with the result that for 
some time he was unable to eecure another ition. 
———If a gieater number of people had the 
moral 10 1 15 that W. H. B. seems to possess, the 
world would bo better for it. 

H. P.—Of course it vas that printer again! He is a 
man who regards woman as a study, and consequently 
when your poor old editor wrote down “ A Study in 
Scarlet,” Mr. Printer absent-mindedly set it up as 
“The Woman in Scarlet.“ What shall we do with 
him? Suggestions for the most comfortable methods 
of torture may be sent on the back of a post-card 
addressed to the Painter's Ep:Tor, and a solid-silver 
Fencil-case will be given for what we consider to be 
the most suitable echeme of torture, and to each of 
the senders of the next best twenty-five will be for- 
warded u front seat ticket to view the dying agonies 
of this useful but misguided individual. 

Inavx received from A. W. S. a letter on a sheet of 
paper eighteen inches by twenty-two, together with 
some remarkable drawings about three times this size, 
My co mdent explains that these drawings 
which close y resemble glorified oyster shells, inter- 
mingled with fancy sprays—were done by him under 
the influence of some occult power. In justification 
of his theory, he readily admits that he has no abilit 
as an artist. This I can readily andeatand, 
It seems that ha is in entire ignorance as to 
the meaning of these automatic drawings; but the 
force with which he is seized is absolutely 
resistless, and, physically, has him completely 
under control. do not wish to — any 
deprecating remarks regarding spiritualism and other 
sciences of that description ; but I must say, it seems 
to me an awful waste of time, if one is in the habit of 
being suddenly seized with an irresistible force and 
made to sit down and spend hours and hours and 
hours scratching lines on a picce of drawing paper. 
If the irresistible force compelled a man to paint hia 
back garden fence, or write a story, or go out 
and make some money, there might be some justifica- 
tion for giving oneself up to this occult power; but 
in this case it seems to me that A. W. S. is deserving 
of our warmest sympathy. The beat advice he can take 
is to apply himself steadily to useful work, and keep 
his body under the control of his own mind. 


WESK ENDING 
Serr. 2, 1899. 


THE other day some men of a Detachment of the Royal 
Marine Light Infantry were employed in extra work 
on the Venus at Gibraltar. The lieutenant in com- 
mand of the detachment sends me a postal order for 
ten shillings for the F.A.F., which he says is the 
extra pay these men receive, and which they wished 
to devote to the F. A. F.  Lalways thought soldiers 
were a genercus-hearted lot, but I have never had this 
fact driven home to me in so pronounced a fashion us 
I have since the FRESH Ate Funp started. 


THE F.A.F. bas an enthusiastic supporter in the 
rson of a Hamilton gentleman, who, at a recent 
mason excursion, blacked his face and rendered 
several songs with such success that he was able 
to send along a cheque for one guinea. If every male 
reader of P.W. appreciated our efforts on behalf of 
the F. A. F. sufficiently to justify him in lacking 
his face and singing nigger songs, the £1,500 odd, 
which we still want within the next month or two, 
would soon be forthcoming. 


Amount Previously Acknowledged, £2,408 1£s. 2d. 
Oxrpinagy SUBSCRIPTIONS: 


8d. ; H. Rooksb 
1 hippie, 48. d.; Four Little Ones, 18. 6d. ; 


Mrs. Dunlop an 78. H. W. H., Is. 6d.; J. 4. Rennon, 
28. 6d.; W. Bauer, £5 ; 0 Og 18. ar Traveller, 8d; Connie Field, 
36.; Anno Domini; 1s.; A. H. Mayers (S. Africa), 14s.; G. 8 
9d.; C. H. Gastrell, 18. 6d.; G. H. Foston, 7 F. E. M., Is. 6d? 
The Quartette, 1s. öd.; J. W. Watson, 1s.; Auld Wife, 38, (d.; E., 3a. ; 
M. T. Easterbroke, 8s. id.; Vera, 4s. ; Nellie Cousin’, 1s.; A. Murray, 
od. ; Fred and Adela 13, d.; Bi 2s. 6d.; C. d. Chute, 9d.; 
A. K., 28.; E. M. 5 7. „a.; L. Monro, 38.; Mrs, M. 
Turner Is. 6d. ; J., 48.; From a Little Girl, 9d. ; Well-wisher, Se. Cd. ; 


Mahon, £1; x. B., 4s.; Mics Christie, 5s. 3d. 


8 1 Castleford, 
3s.; A Mother and Two Daughters, 35. ; E. H. G., 103. 6d.; Mrz. 
Henderson, £1; R. 8. P. Rawlins, ls. 6d.; Anoa éd.; F. Watson, 
58; W. Holland (China), 10s. 3 Sincere . W. » Is. 3 
aig far „ 7a. 6d.; P. E. H., 26. 3 Eileen A. Isanc, A. Isaac, 
and T. Cyril (South Africa), 8a. 4d.; G. B., £5 58.; H. R., 23. 6d. ; 

W. Jones, „ 28.; Mrs. Wood: 8s.; A. R. K. (Senforth), 
5e.; Nellie Sewell, 6r.; A. F. Kastella, Is. ; Subscripticns, 7s. 6d.; 
J. D. Britt, 38.; G. U. N., 5a.; Jerry, 1s. 6d.; A. Bootham, 3d.; Anon 


. 6d.; A Friend, 
pe Golden Vanite, EI; J. w. M., £8 2s, 


Lansley, Cd.; A. Faulks, 1s, 9d.; Gwenwhyn, ls. 6d.; J. G. Cre 
Is. 9d. ; L. Thomas, ¢d.; Nurse Meldrum, 2s, 6d.; Spanner, 8d 1 


; L. Milburn, 2s.; A Fr end, .; 
. G. I., 18.; G. E. Mitchell, 5s. ; E. Battey, 18. 6d.; E. I. B., 58.; 
Hessio, 21 1a ., J. V. ien gl tl. h 0 Mr. and M, A. 


84. E 
terell, 58. 2d. ; X. T. Z., 103,; F. 0 
Memoriam (Abcravon), 78. 6d. ; Sympathiser, 58. 3d.; A 
3s.; Anonymous, £1; A, Clar<son, 5s. ; Anon., od.; G. F. ; 
H. S. E., i; Mr. aod 


Cor Lxcr Ip: 
d. Hyde, 


G. Bread 
1 C. Young, 
El 1s.; W. Kelly, £2; Sunny Hampsbire, 4s. ; G. T. Bazley, EI (s. 9d. ; 
Leadi 3. Wellington, 5s T. Bradibaw, 
3 3; Hamilton 
Kilwinning No. 7, EW ger, EI 1s.; H. B. Bradish, 28. od.; 
Line, Altert Dock, per J. W 
Clerks, Goods De; ent, Great Central Railway, Guide Bridge, 8s. 
W. Parsons, 3e. fd.; Wilfri bert 
58. Sd.; Sidney Cooper, 6s.; Anon., od.; Fourth Class, more 
eee 2.7 Madge! 
rose, 3 N. aston, 68. Gd. Vernon, Js. ; ¥ 
tnrissie Graham, 64. 5. 
Few Employ‘s John Noble, Ltd., ie T. P., 7s.; Detachment Royal 
Marine L. I., H. M. S. Venus (Gibralts 
Tourists, Anchen Cairn, €s. od.; Anon., 9d.; Groure, 2s.; Bayley’s 
Studio, per George and Winnie Bayley, 21; Kittie and 
5s.; H. H. S. Hibernia (Malta‘, per J. F. Welsh, 6s. ; E. Rodgers, 88. 
A Little Crild’s Collection, 18. A Beesley Flirt, bs. 
Wisewan, 2s. 2d. ; F. Cohen, 3a. 91 it of Grampkone Concert on 


Andover, 128. 61; impson, 98. ; 
J. Beard aud Friend:, £1 Is, ; F. S. e Overs olytechnic Party in 
Nermandy, £1; Mary PF. and Richard carr” ay 9a,; H. J. Gib 

13s, 7d. ; Ange ub 9 1, £3 58. 10d. ; J. V. k. Green (Cape 
Colony), £1 12a, 5 Kathleen, Dolly, and Brown, 103. ; Duke (East 
Grins’: ad), 6s.; F. P. B., ; 
C. H. Geyelin, 10s, 


Grand F. W. Total, £2,511 Cs, ed. 


POSTAL RATES. 


Name of Publication. | one rear f Months 


6. 5. 2. b. 8. 5. 
Pearson’s Weekly. . . . . . . - 8 8 4 4 2 2 
Home Notes 8 8 44 aa 
Short Stories ..... 6 6 33 1 8 
The Sunday Reader. 8 8 44 2 2 
pasti mes 2 6 6 33 1 8 
Pearson’s Magazin: 9 0 4 6 2 3 
Royal Magazine .. ge 2 6 13 
Dre. at 2 6 — — 
nome Cookery...... ..... 1 6 — — 


ALL POST FREE. 


Offices: Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
Registered Telegraphic Address— 

“Humovursonme, Lonnon.” 
era. R. 4. THOMPSON & Co. ere eur ts én 8d, 6% 


X. Bole 4 
ce Btreet), Melbourne (3€2 Little Cellixs Street, „ Hdvart 
veet), Adelaide (7 King Williom Street), and Towa Loop 
Street). 
P 


. can be obtained in Paris at Neal’s Library, 248 Ruo Rivoli, and 
at the principal Kiosks. 


Printed and Published by C. Anrnen Parson Lrp., at Pearson’c 
Weekly Duidings, Henrietta Strect, London. W. C. 


A GOLD-PLATED PENCIL-CASE WILL BE AWARDED TO EACH PERGON WHOSE LETTER is DEALT WITH ON THIS PAGE. 
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ur Mat UNQUESTIONABLY THE BEST VALUE EVER OFFERED TO LADIES. 
5 — THE 
red vi 


5 | eet NOBLE 
N HALF-GUINEA COSTUMES 


Promptly sent by Parcel Post direct from The Originators 
* and Actual Manufacturers, Brook Strüet Mills, Manche ter. 


THREE GOLD MEDALS AWARDED 
/ for Superiority uf Derign. Material, Make, and Finish. 
ee SENT 82 9705 Mw] 


war HAT 
sketch, 


“trimmed i 
velvet and 
ti 


Why not have Value for Money? 
MITCHELL’S 


GOLD MEDAL 


„PRIZE CROP” 


Choice Virginia 


CIGARETTES, 
WEIGHT b. VALUE 
FOR P R 8 02. 


— IN 
MONEY. i ee 


THE BEST OF ALL FOODS FOR 
INFANTS and INVALIDS. [= OO D 
VERY NOURISHING AND PALATABLE. 
DOES KOT CURDLE IN THE STOMACH. 


-ALSO INVALUABLE FOR BASIES IN THE TIME OF WEANING. 
1 Tiu and Pamphlet, =e testimony of the highest Medical Authorities, sent free on application to 


H. Nrerce, 48 Cannon Street, E. 
e. nt patent Ron nF Dine Di n.. tin CLARET. 100 PORTRAITS, a 5 1.8 


8 5 , MORCTARD BISHOP 
aye, MRS. 5 Genuine Claret from the Growors. Ouo doz. Ait. 3 12 Carte Portruits, 3% 6 for 16; # inch Por 


e Guide iB 5 24. . | bo ttles, carriage paid, 11/-. Guaranteed pure. bruit, Lend Carte ar Cabinet iP Order to 
17705 al Write for Price List. Phe MBDOCC>. Ltd., 
Fee Na 5 gi ion. Tus & Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 
Hairdresse! 
e E Es ee BY RETURN, 
[KAPUTINE | 3 
. ORGAN-TONE| ostainen sy tHE CONSTANT USE OF 
THE SAVE REMEDY FOR R. D. & J. B. FRASER, Cush or Easy Terma 
Messr3. LACON & Co., IPSWICH. 5 A povanas & Co. 
7 per Box. 
WEAR TWICE AS LONG as ordinary Shirts. 


or offers made and teeth 
‘, ACCORDIONS 
DA C H E. Princes St., IPSWICH, ENGLAND. . fen Mont LILLIE POWDER. 
WHITE SHIRTS fitted with our REVERSIBLE CUFFS IPP DODPOIDoOPPODDDDoDo > 
This shows the Cuff the first day. 


2a 


—— ATE MET • ͤbDũ— 


a «ith r ele 5 ir an are, for 
7 8 curriage, 

Colours or all Costumes are 
Black, Navy, Brown, R by, Myrtle, 
Fawn, Grey, Royal "Blue, C unson. 
and Reseda. The ‘ahree Size: 
in Stc ox are 3), 76, and 33 in. round 
bust funder arms); Wate ats 21, 26, and 
Am., Skirts being N 40 und 42 in. 
Ic — in front. Any other eise can be 
specially made to measure, 1.6 extra, 


THE DF IGNS on this pave 
or Lidies’own Seslgne ce an be nn as 


The John Noble 
KNOCKABOUT, 
FROCK, 


Made in strong sarge 
with saddle top. full | 
sleeves und pocket. 
21 21 27 0 in. 


tions) containing deser ! ptive par. 
ticulars of Costames of all kinds 
ut wll prices: Mantle Millinery. | 


Model 1325. 


immed Costame, consist- 
new 8 fet, with with inverted 
ack, and 

led vert of velveteen 

0 


Mcdol 1324. 


Chestorfiel Suit. consisting of smart 
a rite for a copy un Costume Skirt with inve ted pleated 
a — A i — back, and S tailor de. 
: ee 
| MOURNING ORDERS | Mand out ede den 


a. 5 dwelt made. throug! 
5 KNITTED CAPS executed within 24 hours Price 10.6. complete, car. age, 44. 


tas sketch). Bunk ra: ody 2 & Midlavd L. extra. Siart an? . 86; carriage, 


produced at — 1, all Shades. | — — Wotivand Sa. extra. 


“aus MANCHESTER. JOHN NOBLE Lid. 


Bina. Boye Suits, Kc. Ae, en: 
po- t free d 


onsable with Fruit and Delicious. Nourishing! DEVONSHIRE CREANI STAMP 


gr rn 


. Ee ee ee 
Beautiful Complexions 
IIIA held over until accepted. 
(Estd. 1633.) [ 

Fxceptional Value for 

2 u tor e Ale Bankers’ Jieferences a g PRICK LIST FREB 
a THE MEDICINAL SKIN FOOD. 

LONDON, E. C. 
(Bee Nos. 2 4 3 described below.) 


Their economic advan- 
2258 are apparent at a 
glance. By permiiting the 
shirts to be worn twice 
with absolutely fresh cuffs 
each time they reduce the 
laundry bill by one half, 

and the shirts with less 
3 washing wear 
twice as long. The inven- 
tion has commended 
itself to hundreds of 
thousands of customers all 
over the World, 


UNLAUNDRIED WHITE SHIRTS 
— 


from the peel noa lle to “Yo the 
customer at Wholesale I'rices. 


IN THREE QUALITIES— 


No, 1.— TI DEFIAXCE.” Pure linen cuffs and fronts. With large single cuff, à 6 cach, 14 6 half-dozen, post free. 
No, 2—" THE CONQUERER.” Reversible cuffs, to button back or front. 2 Beach. 18 @ half-dozen, post five. 
Mo, 3.—"THE CITY SHIRT.” Fit for a duke to wear. Reveruible cuffs, and to button hack or front. Sample free by post, As. 


or 31/6 per 
D . 
PETTIGREW a STEPHENS, Manufacturers, 5 dent.; 101, Sauchichall St., 1 sõjv. 


ALLEN FOSTER & CO. 


Makers ot The “ ALFOSCO”’ GOSTUMES 


The represent ho are COSTUMES are acknowled e y whera to 


Pipe eRe es 
* eee e ines 


Wo. 94. 10.6. Desisn Xo. 94 Is tho Bost Half. es Costume 
It is produecd in the excellent n ch or in the 
two grand cloths, unsurpassed for wear and durability. It 

ia w Velvet-trimmed Costume. wit bodice and sleeves lined. It has a pretty 
front and fits tight to the re. The Ssirt is cut full, and well — 

ty marvellous value, and ani 106. comune complete; carriage paid, 
extra; or Skirt alone, 5/6; carriage, 54. ex 1 ‘ 
97. Pid Di sign Te. m 1 the smart and fashionable 
ry Coat and Skirt. It consists of a Tailor-made Single-breasted 
float, with Velvet Collar, and full, well-made Skirt. This emart Costume is made 
in the smooth-faced Venetian th, or in the 2 eas 1 
ec 


IL 


are made in England. They give employ- 
ment to thousands of people. They 
represent the very best possible value 
on the market, and are guaranteed 
absolutely pure. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


2s sss sst 


‘A Special Line in WE 5722 Coat a: 
U 

—— Sa 1: catclage, 4a. ext 

GREAT VALUE. 


' ALLEN FOSTER & CO. | 


THE LONDON MANUFACTURERS, 


47 GOLDEN LANE, LONDON, E c. 


WESK Ewer: 
Sr. 2, 187, 


FCI 
eee 7 


aun 1942 0 
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Bilious and Nervdis Disorders, 
Sick Headache Constipation 
Wind and Pains in Stomach, Impaired. Di estion 


Disordered Liver and Female Allments. 
Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers everywhere, in Boxes, 1/1} and 2/9 each, with full directions. The 1/.3 Box contains Fifty-six Pills. 
The Sale now EXCEEDS SIX MILLION BOX ES per annum. | 


BEECHAM’S MUSIC FOLIO 


Boysnd contradiotion by far the cheapest and best collection of Music yet published. 


VOLUME 15 READY SEPTEMBER ist, 


1 CONTAINING 

{ Come into the Garden, Maud—In Cellar Cool (Drinking) March of the Israelites—Dere’s gwine ter be a Ball (Popular Nigger Song)—The Gondolier— « 
pi, Roses Valse—O Stream Descending (Part Song)—Jolly Boy’s Polka—Our e (a Toast) — The Ballad Singer Why are you Vand'ring Tere- 

| ‘ Farewell to Kathleen—Lass of Richmond Hill Eve's Lamentation—Bonnie Lassie (Schottische)—The Rowan Tree—Day’s March Nearer Home—Van: 3 


—— — — 


Years— Sweet and Low (a Mother's Song)—Ho! Fill the Cup Danse de Ballet We have been Friends Together Belle Mabone— Hark, I Hear an A 
} an 
Sing Pytchley Hunt Galop—Alone—Jeanie Dear—Nay, Tell me Not Are the Little Ones Praying—The Flower of Life. 


Volume Is, and the preceding 14 volumes can be obtained from most newsagents and booksellers at TWOPENCE per Volume; or will be sent r 
free for THREEPENCE per Volume, from 


„ The proprietor of BEECHAM's PILLS,” St. 3 Lancashire. 
SET OF 15 WOLUMES POST FREE FOR 33. | 


All Gommuricatiors respecting. Advertisements should be gent to the Advertisement Department, 7 PEARSON'S WEEKLY” Offices, HENRIETTA STR-ET, LONDON, W 


